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Sermons for the Month of November 


FESTIVAL OF ALL SAINTS 
ON IMITATING THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE * 


“I saw a great multitude, which no one could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and people, and tongues, standing before the throne, and in the 
presence of the Lamb.”—Apoc. vii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—The picture put before the mind by the Church on this great 
feast day. Two lessons to be drawn; first, we can imitate: second, we can 
receive the same reward. We are called to be saints. The means of at- 
taining sanctity are at our disposal. The objections given by some. These 
are founded on selfishness and dislike of mortification. The saints were 
as we are now—same nature, dispositions, passions, tendencies, etc. Had 
to contend against same world, same flesh, same devil. The same omnipo- 
tent God rules now; the same Saviour has merited the same graces. 
Saints of every age, sex, condition in life. Effect of this consideration on 
life of St. Augustine. Exhortation to work and to trust in the love and 
mercy of God. 


What a splendid spectacle is here laid open to our view, my - 
brethren; the veil is drawn aside; heaven is thrown open before us, 
and we are permitted to contemplate the blessed and honorable as- 
semblage of angels, and archangels, of cherubim and seraphim, 
patriarchs, prophets, ‘apostles, martyrs, confessors and virgins, 
clothed in white robes of spotless innocence, and bearing in their 
hands palms of victory and triumph! Let us contemplate this 
glorious association, and remembering that we are called to the 
same glory, let us consider attentively their state of unchangeable 
felicity, that we may be inspirited to emulate their exertions, by a 


* See the announcement under the head Notes. 
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view of their reward. Ah, my friends, pain and sorrow have no ad- 
mission there; toil and conflict are no more; the tear no longer 
trickles down the cheek of grief; the sigh no longer heaves the 
breast of anguish. Blessed are they who mourned; now are they 
indeed comforted ; joy is theirs, and jubilation, and ecstasy ; serene, 
yet rapturous bliss is their portion forever. 

But while you view the realms of bliss and glory, where these 
illustrious champions sit enthroned, remember that you are invited 
to a participation of their immortal honors; that they are your 
fellow-soldiers and fellow-members in Christ Jesus; that, in some 
measure, you are called upon to complete their labors by prosecut- 
ing the same war in which they were engaged; that, surrounded by 
enemies, they fought their way through opposing legions, and 
reached the land of their inheritance, that you are called to follow 
where they have led the way, to force a passage through hostile 
ranks, and to rejoin your Leader. He is gone before, it is ours to 
follow. These our victorious comrades look down upon us with 
tenderest interest; they witness our struggles; they powerfully 
plead our cause before the throne of God, and earnestly desire our 
union with them. We may participate in their glory if we imitate 
their fortitude and perseverance. It is for this the Catholic Church 
has instituted the festival we now solemnize, and the particular feasts 
of the saints, which we celebrate throughout the year, to thank God 
for His graces bestowed upon His saints; to induce us to fight a 
good fight, and to follow their example by placing before our eyes 
their exertions and their reward; and to implore their intercession 
with the great King, Our Lord, and Our God. That you may de- 
rive the advantage intended by the Church of God, and be animated 
to proceed with intrepidity in the cause of God and your salvation, I 
purpose to show you that the example of the saints takes away every 
pretext of difficulty in consequence of natural weakness, or particular 
circumstances, and that no difficulty is permitted by God that can 
excuse us from becoming saints. 

First, to be saints in heaven it is clearly evident that we must 
be saints on earth; for heaven is the reward of sanctity. This 
throws a gloom over the minds of some Christians, who recoil at 
the thought; perhaps from an interior conviction, that they are not 
leading lives which can in any way claim the title of sanctity. They 
endeavor to invent some distinction, by means of which they hope 
to be admitted to the crown exclusively promised to sanctity, with- 
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out the practise of those offices and duties which constitute sanctity. 
They wish to persuade themselves that they may escape the punish- 
ments of the next life, as not being very guilty, and thus be per- 
mitted to come into heaven, without that merit which is certainly 
necessary for admission into the kingdom of holiness. As if they 
could expect to be admitted to the nuptial banquet with extinguished 
lamps, or as if the Christian were only required to avoid evil, with- 
out the obligation of doing good. They excuse themselves, there- 
fore, by saying they admire and applaud those who are more reso- 
lute and perseverant, but for themselves, they indeed could wish to 
live the life of saints, but, alas! so frail are they, and so far above 
their strength are the toils of sanctity, that they admire, but can not 
imitate, the example which is set before them. 

Oh, my friends, you can not imitate the saints in the practise of 
sanctity! And does the Almighty then require of you that you 
should be holy when you have not the means, the power of being so? 
Impossible; never will He exact anything from you that is above 
your strength. “He will not suffer you,” says St. Paul, “to be 
tempted above what you are able” (I Cor. x, 13), and yet He com- 
mands you to be saints. “Be ye holy,” that is saintly, “because I the 
Lord your God am holy” (Lev. xix, 2). “Be ye perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v, 48), that is, be ye filled with 
the grace of God, be ye decorated with the beauty and loveliness of 
holiness, and let the perfection of the Most High embellish your 
souls. Away, then, with these excuses, mere pretexts, the artful 
pleas of self-love and self-deceiving sloth: by which thousands are 
duped and kept in a state of lukewarm indevotion, satisfied if they 
avoid the more shocking crimes, and those to which, perhaps, they 
have no propensity, but conniving at, palliating, and cherishing some 
favorite faults, which they have not the courage to eradicate or 
oppose. They persuade themselves that, living in the world, they 
are licensed as to the neglect of certain exercises of devotion, or 
practises of piety, and the indulgence of certain vanities and grati- 
fications, the commission of certain minor faults which they are 
pleased to qualify by the extenuating appellation of defects, or, it 
may be, imperfections. 

But are not all required to attain to that degree of perfection 
which comes within their reach and ability? Or, when they re- 
nounced in Baptism the pomps and vanities of the world, was there 
any salvo made for them; any protest entered in their behalf; any 
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exception in their favor? No, my brethren. We are called to holi- 
ness, and to attain to holiness is not impossible; it is in the power 
of each and of all; the aid of the Almighty is offered to all, and 
therefore we shall be without excuse before the judgment seat of 
God, if it appear that we have not labored to become saints, and 
that we have not, in fact, become saints in this world. 

But who were they whose triumphs we commemorate? What 
were they? Were they not like ourselves? Encompassed by the 
same mortal frame; invested with the same flesh; the same blood 
running in their veins? with the same senses, dispositions, inclina- 
tions, affections, passions, and natural propensities? Had they not 
the same difficulties to encounter as we? the same temptations to 
subdue? Alas! many of them had to resist and to overcome obstacles, 
from situation and circumstances, from temperament and _ habit, 
incomparably greater than any we have to contend with. When 
they lived, did not our adversary, the devil, like a roaring lion, go 
about seeking whom he might devour? Was not the world then in 
opposition to God? Were not its pleasures then as dissipating, as 
fatal as at present? and were they not equally attractive? Did they 
not feel a law in their members waging war against the spirit and 
law of God? The maxims of the world, and the torrent of custom 
were to be surmounted by them, as well as by us. And how, then, 
did they resist? How did they succeed? Had they helps unknown 
or denied to us? Did they enjoy greater helps from heaven? Oh, 
no. Their God is also our God, and is as ready to help us as He 
was to help them, nor is He less able. No; the arm of the Lord is 
not shortened ; the boundless ocean of His mercy is neither dried up 
nor diminished ; the Blood of Jesus, which flowed for them, and in 
which they placed their hope, flowed for us also, and now pleads 
as powerfully for us as it did for them. If by it they became saints, 
so also may we. If we be not pure and holy, it is because we are 
unwilling so to be; we wilfully neglect graces, which would raise us 
from our state of servitude to the perfect liberty of the children of 
God, and finally, from the dunghill of this earth, to the throne of 
heavenly glory, to the society of the princes of His people. Blush, 
then, ye who bear the name of Christian, the children of the Lord 
of heaven, the disciples of Jesus, the Man-God, who came down 
from heaven to raise us up to heaven. Be no longer terrified, no 
longer sunk in the sleep of death, no longer hesitating in doubt and 
irresolution, but arise; suddenly arise, spring forward, and snatch 
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the crown which your immortal Conqueror holds forth to you, and 
invites you to seize. 

Yes, He invites and encourages you to enterprise and conquest. 
Look, He says to you, behold those happy souls, now great and 
glorious. They once, like you, were confined within the prison of 
their bodies, and inhabited this sinful earth. They had difficulties to 
overcome, temptations to overcome: like you, they were weak and 
prone to evil, delicate and tender. Virgins of early age, and softest 
nature, despised the allurements of the flesh, and consecrated their 
bodies and their souls to Me. In every age of life, in either sex, 
young and old, men bending under a weight of years, and youthful 
maidens, became witnesses to My name and doctrines and died for 
My sake. They struggled and they fought, but My grace gave 
them strength and victory. The same grace is offered to you; your 
reward shall be the same; and can not you perform what they have 
performed? 

It was this that roused the spirit of St. Augustine to heroic ex- 
ertion; he was ashamed to be outdone by the young, the weak, the 
illiterate. Shall they take heaven by storm, said he, and shall I re- 
cline in sloth and idleness; shall I give up the crown without a 
struggle, without a single effort? Let the same reflection produce 
the same effects in you, my brethren: be wise, nor let the short en- 
joyments of this life, the amusements of an hour, be preferred to 
eternal honor, joy and glory, nor let the mortifications and self- 
denials, by which the saints have purchased everlasting peace, be 
feared and abhorred more than the never-ending wo and torment 
prepared for the wicked. 

Talk no more of your weakness; it is the consciousness of your 
weakness, that is to be to you a source of strength. Confide, but 
not in yourselves. In God is my trust, should be, and is, the motto 
of the Christian. The Apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins, were 
weak and helpless of themselves, but were enabled to perform 
prodigies by Him who was their support. Could they have braved 
the fury of tyrants, the prejudices of an indignant world? Could 
they, unlettered as they were, have confounded the reasonings of 
the philosophers, the sages of the earth, and silenced the eloquence 
of the greatest orators? Could they have defied the ingenuity of 
their tormentors, have smiled on the rack, and under the sword? 
Could they have borne the fierce flame that encompassed their bodies 
as the soft breathing of a refreshing breeze? and, what is still more, 
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could they have resisted the impetuous fire of concupiscence, and 
preserved their bodies and their souls, their thoughts and their de- 
sires, from all the assaults of lust, without supernatural aid, without 
the power and grace of God? This supernatural aid, this power and 
grace, is offered to you, my brethren; yes, to all it is offered, and if 
you will avail yourselves of it, will bear you triumphant over every 
obstacle, and place you in the regions of security, peace and ever- 
lasting felicity. 





ALL SOULS’ DAY 
SKETCH 


“Blessed are the clean of heart; for they shall see God.”—Matt. v, 8. 


Theme.—Purgatory, demanded by reason and sentiment. 
(1) Reason compels us to believe in purgatory. 
(2) The heart urges us to pray for the deceased. 
(3) Reason and heart tell us to avoid purgatory. 

Introduction.—On this day few hearts are unconcerned, few eyes 
without tears. It is befitting that we give thought to the departed. 
Therefore reason and heart speak to us on the subject of purgatory. 

I. Human reason tells us there must be a purgatory, and com- 
pels our belief. 

(a) Many souls, at the hour of death, are not in a suitable con- 
dition for the proper enjoyment of heaven. Worldly and sinful senti- 
ments have left their marks. Venial sins may be found marring the 
soul and temporal punishment due to sin may still call for expiation. 

(b) Into heaven, where only the perfect can dwell, souls who are 
imperfect even in a slight degree can not be admitted. Still, if 
people die in union with God, that is without mortal sin upon their 
soul, how could God in justice condemn them to eternal hellfire ? 

(c) Ask yourself whether you merit heaven or eternal reproba- 
tion, and if not guilty of mortal, but of many venial, sins, you will 
answer: “I am not fit for either place ;” a dying person in the same 
condition will say: “I do not deserve eternal misery, but still I do 
not merit heaven.” Therefore there must be a place or state where 
the soul is purged of lesser imperfections: a purgatory. And the 
existence of such a place demanded by reason is proved by revela- 


tion. 
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II. The human heart, when not entirely corrupted by sin, has 
the desire to assist those in necessity. Those who are in purgatory, 
however, are in dire necessity; therefore the heart urges us to 
hasten to their assistance with prayers and good works. 

(a) Their souls were created to the image of God, the same as 
ours. They have at one time lived on this earth, shared the joys and 
trials of this earth, etc. 

(b) They are Christian souls, who have possessed the same faith, 
the same hope and charity that we now possess. We can help by 
our prayers to bring about the realization of their hope and fondest 
desire. 

(c) They have done for others what they now ask us to do for 
them. 

(d) They are the souls of relatives, of friends. How can we bet- 
ter recompense the love of parents, sisters, brothers, etc.? We pray 
for one another here on earth. We pray for living neighbors, rela- 
tives and friends. Those in purgatory are also our neighbors ; there- 
fore we must by our prayers assist them in their necessity. 

III. To-day when the suffering of the poor souls presents itself 
most vividly before us let us resolve to do what we can to escape the 
pains of purgatory. How may this be done? 

(a) By rooting out and avoiding evil. By penance we root out 
evil. Let the love of penance prevail in us, let us confess our sins, 
avoid the occasion of sin, and conquer temptation! 

(b) By doing good. Let us ask for the grace to fulfil the com- 
mand of love of God and of our neighbor. 

(c) By accepting in a Christian manner all that God sends us in 
this world. Atoning for our sins here, we shall need not to be puri- 
fied hereafter. Adversity, affliction, crosses of ail kinds are your 
purgatory. Therefore bear these bravely for the sake of God. 

(d) By gaining indulgences. An indulgence is the remission of 
temporal punishment due to sin. Many and varied are the indul- 
gences placed at our disposal by the Church. By this plan of God 
we may help others and at the same time not neglect our own inter- 
ests. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE VICE OF HYPOCRISY 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites?”’—Matt. xxii, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—The numerous attempts of the scribes and Pharisees to entrap 
Our Lord. The attempt in this case; the persons concerned; the motives; 
the plan; its execution; its failure. How Christ received the embassy. 
His rebuke: the revelation of the character of His enemies. His answer 
to the question. The effect of His solution of the difficulty. Lessons to be 
drawn: sincerity, honesty of purpose, steadfastness to the law of God 
even in time of trial and adversity. The reward. 


Throughout the life of Jesus Christ we can not but be astonished 
at the unyielding malice with which He was persecuted by those 
of His own nation. The scribes, the Pharisees, the doctors of the 
law, were, on every occasion, endeavoring to interrupt Him in His 
exhortations, to impede the designs of His charity, and to deprive 
Him of that esteem and veneration, which the less enlightened but 
more candid multitude on all occasions manifested to Him. In this 
Gospel we have a striking instance of their malevolent designs upon 
our blessed Redeemer, and of their insidious artifices being turned 
to their own confusion. Baffled in their former attempts, they retire 
with shame on their foreheads, but revenge in their hearts; de- 
termined by some deep-laid contrivance to surprise His prudence, 
and effect His ruin. They had already tried Him on the subject of 
religion, and on every occasion His answers had evinced a wisdom 
and sanctity, that had contributed rather to raise than injure His 
reputation. Having, therefore, consulted together, they resolved on 
sending to Him their emissaries, who shall propose to Him a ques- 
tion, which they thought was impossible to answer without either 
incurring the displeasure of the people, or drawing down upon 
Himself all the resentment of the Roman preter as a dis- 
affected subject and an enemy to the emperor. My brethren, from 
a view of their malice may we learn to act on every occasion with 
uprightness and sincerity, and in the behavior of Our Lord may we 
discover and copy a model so eminently deserving of our imitation. 

First, the Pharisees “sent to Him their disciples with the Hero- 
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dians.” Herod, at that time king of Galilee, was actually at Jerusa- 
lem, to celebrate the feast of the Passover; and Nazareth, the abode 
of Jesus, was under his jurisdiction. Our Lord was consequently 
his subject; while Herod professed the strongest attachment to the 
Roman emperor. These considerations induced the Pharisees to 
join some of his partisans with their own disciples. Could they 
succeed in extorting from Him any expression detractive from the 
honor or authority of Cesar, they knew He must be crushed by a 
power from which all the efforts of the people would be unable to 
save Him. Before Him present themselves then the disciples of the 
Pharisees; and those were doubtless chosen who were the best 
qualified to perform the character of deception, to carry the appear- 
ance of piety, the fear of God, and religion, even to scrupulosity. 
They affect the semblance of respectfulness, and in conformity with 
their instructions they say: “Master, we know that thou speakest the 
truth, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man, for thou dost not regard the person of man” (Matt. xxii, 
16). Base hypocrites! this was indeed the true character of our 
Saviour, and what they said, their consciences convinced them was 
the truth; but their intention was to flatter, by flattery to throw our 
Redeemer off His guard, and to draw from Him a sentiment or ex- 
pression which might, by any possible distortion, be interpreted to 
His prejudice. 

Can you hear unmoved, my brethren, the deceitful eulogiums of 
these dissemblers? But are you never guilty of criminal adulation 
to obtain your ends? Do you never descend to commend with your 
lips those whom in your hearts you know to be undeserving? Alas! 
the world is, as it were, a school for dissimulation. Actuated by 
the same spirit, Christians, as they are named, degrade themselves 
by encomiums which they bestow with liberal profusion, while they 
are conscious they are violating the maxims of sincerity, and the 
laws of truth; while they know that in reality they are dealing out 
mere lies. Never be you guilty, my friends, of this sinful deception. 
To be adepts in the art of paying compliments is generally nothing 
more than to be accomplished in the art of flattery and lying: be 
not startled at the expression; they may be differently named by 
the world, with a view to palliate a too prevalent vice; but on the 
same principle, and with the same intention, many practises have 
lost their real names in the language of worldly vanity. Still, how- 
ever, vice will be vice, and virtue, virtue, in the sight of God: 
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worldlings may affect to be shocked at the name, and flatter their 
consciences into a false peace; while they commit sin, without 
scruple, under an extenuating appellation; they may alter their 
vocabulary at pleasure, and what are the most enormous crimes, and 
what were once denominated as such, they may soften down to 
foibles, or term, if they please, the amiable weaknesses of our 
nature: but the law of God, like the eternal mind, which dictated it, 
can never vary; names may be altered, but right and wrong are de- 
termined by the divine Will; the essences of things are immutable. 

Trust not, then, to the adulatory praises of a treacherous world: 
the ruin of thousands has been effected under the mask of friend- 
ship; and virtue is never in greater danger of being subdued than 
when assailed by the soothing sounds of commendation. Let female 
vanity and female simplicity be particularly aware of flattery. Un- 
suspecting themselves, and from their own sincerity credulous of 
the candor of others, often do they mistake the encomium which 
designing adulation bestows on them, for ingenuous openness ; con- 
cluding that they who are ready to applaud the trifling merit of 
others must be themselves persons of valuable desert. Praise would 
cease to be dangerous, were it well understood to be generally in- 
terested, frequently falsehood in its worst disguise, and therefore 
always to be suspected. 

The deputies from the Pharisees having thus prefaced their dis- 
course, they proceed: “Tell us, therefore, what thou thinkest; is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or not?” (Matt. xxii, 17). No ques- 
tion could have been more artfully devised; and considering the 
nature of the Jewish theocracy, its peculiar laws and constitution, the 
diversity of opinions, which, at that time prevailed, respecting their 
terrestrial independence, the question was exceedingly difficult to 
resolve in such manner as to give umbrage to no party. The people 
who pretended to have no king but God, and who made independence 
of all earthly power an essential point in their religion, were pro- 
pared to abandon Our Lord, whom they had hitherto venerated and 
protected, should He attribute to Cesar any authority which they 
were not disposed to acknowledge. The Pharisees were at hand to 
magnify any dubious expression into a disrespect for the law of 
God and to stir up the people against our Saviour should His answer 
be susceptible of an interpretation opposite to their prejudice, or the 
pretended rights of religion. On the other hand, the Herodians, 
who were joined in the deputation, were prepared to engage the 
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governor to avenge the cause of Czsar, by whom Herod had been 
raised to the government of Galilee. 

The reply to their question was rendered still more perplexing by 
reason of the diversity of sentiments which prevailed among the 
Jews themselves on this subject. Of these some were closely at- 
tached to the Romans, and of course maintained the lawfulness and 
obligation of paying tribute; while others, who passed for strict 
observers of the law, for true and faithful Israelites (and among 
these was the major part of the Pharisees), maintained with in- 
flexible zeal, that it was not permitted to pay tribute to a foreign 
prince, that it was due to God only, the founder of their religion 
and government, and ought to be deposited in the treasury of the 
Temple, and expended in the worship of God, and the support of 
His ministry. 

The people already began to feel uneasy under the Roman yoke, to 
look up to Jesus as the Son of David, as their future King, and to 
expect from Him their deliverance from foreign domination. If, 
then, His answer should determine in favor of Cesar, what would 
be the sentiments of the people in His regard? If against Cesar, 
and the payment of tribute, He was ruined. What consummate 
art, and what deep-laid malice! The chiefs among the Jewish 
people had thus contrived a plan which they conceived must in- 
evitably subvert the influence of Our Lord with the people, or ex- 
pose Him as an enemy to the State. Ah, my brethren, learn from 
this example of the scribes and Pharisees to what lengths dissimula- 
tion, hypocrisy and malice will go to effect their purpose, and this, 
too, while they fondly persuade themselves they are actuated by a 
laudable zeal for virtue and truth! Learn hence to suspect your own 
intentions, wherever your personal interest is concerned; for often, 
too often, do we condemn the conduct of others, or acquit ourselves 
under the idea of being guided by the purest motives, when self- 
love is at the helm, and regulates our course. 

Second. But in vain did these artful hypocrites attempt to circum- 
vent our blessed Redeemer. His supreme wisdom confounds His 
enemies, and detects the snare which they had laid for Him with so 
much dexterity and malevolence. Knowing their malice, He says: 
“Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites?” (Matt. xxii, 18). Thus 
does he lay bare the deceit of their hearts, and at once repels the 
crafty assailment of their insinuating praises. Their flattery is ex- 
posed and silenced. Should not we, my friends, frequently speak and 
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act in this manner ; when, on the contrary, we suffer ourselves to be 
soothed by the language of adulation? Ought not we, instead of 
swallowing with avidity the honeyed poison, to throw it from us, 
and dash to the ground the seducing cup, which is ministered to us 
by deceit! The Lord knew the hearts of His enemies, and exposed 
their malignity. When men, in secrecy and silence, lay snares to 
injure, seduce or destroy His servants, do they imagine that their 
guilt escapes the observation of God? Do they flatter themselves 
that their machinations are invisible to the eye of the Lord? And 
when we address ourselves to Him, let us remember that He not 
only beholds the motion of our lips, but penetrates into the most 
secret recesses of our hearts: and, alas! how much dissimulation 
and hypocrisy does He not there discover! We, indeed, give Him 
the titles which are His due, “we call him Master and Lord; and 
we say well, for such he indeed is” (John xiii, 13); we call Him 
our model and our God: but may He not reply: If I am your God, 
where is your respect, your obedience, your docility, and your love? 
“Why do you tempt me, ye hypocrites?” You ask for humility, 
purity, recollection, and devotion; you solicit a variety of gifts and 
graces. Mere words and nothing more! “This people honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me” (Mark vii, 6). 
You ask for grace, but you desire it not; you, on the contrary, do 
all that is in your power to prevent Me from bestowing it; and 
when it is received, you act in such manner as to stifle it within you, 
or to obstruct its operations. 

If we wish to receive the divine grace, let us be sensible of its 
worth, and sincerely desire it ; let us lament our past ingratitude, and 
endeavor to co-operate with it when it is bestowed, and God will not 
refuse us strength and support amply sufficient to bear with every 
trial, and to withstand every temptation. 

It would have required a lengthened dissertation to explain to the 
people that, although God himself was the founder of their civil, no 
less than of their religious establishment, although He had consti- 
tuted them free, and preserved them independent, as long as they 
continued to be faithful to His law and appointments ; it was, not- 
withstanding, His will that they should submit with docility and 
respect to that foreign power, to which His providence had sub- 
jected them in punishment of their repeated infidelities and prevari- 
cations. Such language would not have been relished by the people 
and the Pharisees, or the Herodians, would have made it appear ir- 
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religious or seditious by means of their comments and interpreta- 
tion; Jesus, therefore, takes a more simple and concise way, more 
effectual, and less exposed to misrepresentation: “Show me,” says 
He, “the tribute-coin. . . . Jesus saith to them: Whose image 
and inscription is this?) They say to him: It is Cesar’s.” But in 
making this reply, they did not immediately perceive that they had 
themselves destroyed the snare they had laid to ruin our blessed 
Lord. For now the question was solved, the difficulty removed, and 
a solution offered, which could give no reasonable offense to any 
party. For, if Cesar could issue a coin bearing his name and figure, 
it was incontestible that the nation was subject to him, and could 
lawfully pay the tribute which he called for as their ruler and 
sovereign. The conclusion was self-evident. “Then he said to 
them: Render therefore to Cesar the things,” etc. Great and ad- 
mirable maxim this; which extends much further than the question 
of the Pharisees! for Our Lord generally takes occasion to give 
more ample instruction, both with respect to belief and practise, than 
the actual circumstance seems rigidly to demand. 

This decision of Our Lord is therefore a maxim of religion, a 
precept of the new law. We are happily removed from the yoke 
of foreign domination: Cesar is not to us a foreign prince; we 
acknowledge him as our lawful sovereign; we have been placed 
under his sway by the disposition of Providence, and to him, as to 
our liege lord, we owe, not only tribute, but obedience, fidelity and 
even actual service, each according to his respective situation. We 
owe our lives and services to our king and country; to the State, to 
the community, and the public weal; and we violate our duty if we 
become seditious or refractory. Though often excluded, by reason 
of our religion, from the principal offices of State, and, on the same 
account, often subject to the odious imputations with which calumny 
and malice think proper to asperse our attachment to religion and 
conscience, yet, let us ever conduct ourselves as faithful and loyal 
subjects, and if we can not conciliate the confidence and affection of 
qur rulers and fellow-citizens, let us do that which is more in the 
sight of our supreme Lord, let us always deserve them. Ever true 
to our country and our king, let us endeavor to live peaceable lives, 
giving “to Cesar what belongs to Cesar,” our allegiance, our fidelity, 
and let not any hope of terrestrial preferment or emolument in- 
duce one of us to betray our conscience. We are convinced of 
the truth of the religion which we profess; if necessary, let us. 
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lay down our lives rather than relinquish our faith; our an- 
cestors bled in its defense, and though exposed to the loss of prop- 
erty, of character, and life, they maintained their religion—they 
were true to God and faithful observers of His law in times of in- 
conceivable difficulty and danger. Let us be always disposed to 
imitate their conduct, if ever the same should be required of us. 
“Let us give to God,” etc. We owe Him our being; we owe Him 
interior and exterior worship; submission to the mysteries of faith; 
the obsequiousness of our understanding to what He reveals; all 
the sentiments of our heart by a love of preference; the compliance 
of our will to all His commands. We owe Him a purity of 
body and soul; fidelity to the dictates of conscience; a conformity 
of all our actions to the regulations of His divine law, and an 
inviolable attachment to the religion which Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, first established, and which, as His word is true, and His 
power equal to His promise, He will preserve pure, and unalloyed 
with error, to the end of the world. For He has declared that the 
“gates of hell shall never prevail against his church” (Matt. xvi, 18). 

Ah! my brethren, do we fulfil these duties? If our life and being 
belong to God, our time and our employments belong to Him. Do 
we give him our employments? Do we give Him our time? Did 
we, when we gave away, with sacrilegious profusion and unhallowed 
joy, so much of it to sinful pleasures, to worldly vanities, to idle, if 
not criminal amusements, during which God was not once thought 
of: His presence not once called to mind? Did we give Him our 
hearts and affections, when we sought in His creatures wherewith 
to satisfy our desires, and desired no enjoyments, no pleasures, but 
merely of a terrestrial nature, to gratify our immortal souls, which, 
however, can never be filled (such is their capacity) with anything 
less than God himself? 

Do you, my brethren, faithfully acquit yourselves to Him of 
your duty in regard of prayer? On days particularly appointed for 
His worship do you make His worship your particular employment ; 
or do you not give all to the world and to the passions to which we 
owe nothing, for we were created for God alone? and, to give them 
what no way belongs to them, do you not rob God of what is strictly 
His due; for to Him we owe all that we have and all that we are. 
O Christians, let us acknowledge our negligence, when we consider 
that what we were alone created to attend to, that alone is, of all 
things, the least regarded; but let us also repent and amend. Let 
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us henceforth endeavor to perform all the duties of citizens and 
subjects, and all the peculiar duties of our state and calling: let us 
ever “give to Cesar,” etc.; but let us never forget to “give to God,” 
etc.; so that being faithful over a few things, we may be placed by 
Hin over many things, and by Him be admitted into the joys of 
Our Lord. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON SUDDEN DEATH 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead; but, come, lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live.”-—Matt. ix, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—To-day’s Gospel shows the mercy and kindness of our God, 
and gives us the opportunity to meditate upon death. Reflections that 
must come to the young woman on contemplating the dead daughter of 
Jairus. Pregnant reflections for the young man. The vanity of worldly 
things made apparent to all; in a very striking manner to St. Francis 
Borgia. Reflections for the parent on the death of a child. Death cer- 
tain for us all. The sentiments of resignation and confidence inculcated. 
The benefit of frequent meditation on death. 


The merciful compassion of our Saviour Jesus Christ, as ex- 
hibited to us by the evangelists, calls forth every sentiment of love 
and gratitude from the true Christian: in His life, as in his painful 
and ignominious death, endured for us, He proves His tender re- 
gard for sinful man. In this day’s Gospel we see Him displaying 
His divine power by the cure of a dreadful malady and by raising 
to life the daughter of Jairus, “one of the rulers of the synagogue” 
(Mark v, 22). We learn from St. Mark (v) that on his first com- 
ing to Jesus his daughter was yet alive, and “he besought” our 
Saviour “to lay his hand upon her,” that she might be restored to 
health (23); but while our Saviour was restoring to health and 
comfort the woman afflicted with the flux of blood, word is brought 
to him “that his daughter is dead,” and he is desired to desist from 
further solicitation. Oh, what a sorrowful intelligence was here given 
to the afflicted father! what a wound to his already sinking soul! 
How cruel does he think the rebuke by which he is requested no 
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longer to trouble the friend to mankind, the more than human phy- 
sician, with fruitless entreaties! In the very moment of confidence t 
every hope is blasted! “Thy daughter is dead; why dost thou 
trouble the master any further?” O Death! in thy hourly visitations 
to man, who was born to die, how many lofty hopes dost thou not 
overthrow—how many extensive projects dost thou not confound 
—how many thousands dost thou not tear away from amidst the full 
enjoyment of earthly pleasure; from the circle of laughter and 
thoughtless joy, I will not say to remove them lifeless to the grave 
(for that is only a temporary repose for the body) but to bury them 
in the bottomless pit of hell, where neither joy, nor comfort, nor 
light, nor one moment of ease shall ever be experienced! Let us 
make some reflections on the death which is offered to our view this 
day, that we may not, when our hour comes, be taken unawares, 
but being still alive to God, may “sleep in the Lord.” The circum- 
stances of the death presented to us in the Gospel may be instructive 
to three conditions of life in particular, and may afford a salutary 
instruction to all situations and states in general. 

In the first place, the death of the daughter of Jairus presents a 
multitude of useful reflections to the young of the female sex. Let 
them in imagination present before their eyes this young woman, 
who has just expired; or one of their female friends and com- 
panions, who, but a little while ago, shared with them the pleasures 
of life, but is now no more as to this world. Ah! she is gone from 
among you, whom she enlivened by her humor; whom she animated 
to hilarity by her example! She is now no more! But did she, by 
her example and persuasion, induce you to vanity or sin? She is no 
more to this world! her body lies in the cold grave! But, oh! where 
is her soul? Scarcely was she seen upon the face of the earth, and 
has disappeared! As described by the sacred penman, she came 
forth as a flower, just appeared, and was admired, and presently 
withered and died away! Alas! did she place her heart on this vain 
world? Did she seek to please it and forget her God? Was the 
beauty of her soul forgotten in a criminal attention to the body? 
Did she neglect to cultivate the immortal soul, while all her care 
was given to the decoration of mere clay? Oh, females, what deplor- 
able folly! and for what an insignificant bauble has heaven been 
thrown away! If with still greater guilt the fading charms of per- 
son were studied and improved to obtain admiration; if modesty, 
the best jewel of either sex, was disregarded, and in compliance with 
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the example of a licentious age, modes of dress were adopted which 
are intended as snares, and which, in fact, excite and fan the fire 
of passion in the corrupted heart, while they distress, and agitate, 
and alarm the virtuous. Oh, if, like so many of her sex, such was 
her life and conduct, and if, at the same time, perhaps, she ridiculed 
and derided the more reserved and modest, who dared to deviate 
from the common path, and in spite of every inducement refused 
to seek an earthly conquest gained by the displeasure of their 
celestial spouse; if such was her character and manner of life, 
death has indeed destroyed all on which her heart was set, and in- 
volved her in misery! Oh, how much more happy, as well as wise, 
is the youthful Christian maiden, who by a frequent meditation 
on death has learned to undervalue all that she can present to 
the admiration of a sinful world, and all that the world can offer 
to her, as of short duration, evanescent, and as a delusion; who, 
certain that she must soon be taken out of the world, renounces all 
affection for its follies, vanities, and crimes, resolves never to fix 
her heart upon what, like the meteor, just emits a dazzling luster 
and disappears; and if her condition requires that she should mix 
with the children of the world, does it as seldom as possible, always 
with dread and apprehension, and only with the intention of comply- 
ing with the will of God and the disposition of His providence. 

Let the youthful now of the other sex approach and contemplate 
the corpse of the deceased. It is by frequent consideration of that 
inevitable event to you, and to all mankind, that you are to subdue 
the violence of passion, and at a time of life when constitution, 
inclination, the example of equals, when, in a word, all that sur- 
rounds you invites to present enjoyment, you are to preserve your- 
selves from the general corruption, which involves so many in the 
death of sin, and in the future everlasting death, the certain conse- 
quence of an obstinate persistence in it. Does the fire of con- 
cupiscence glow within you, or have you to sustain continued com- 
bats with that dangerous enemy? for once reflect with serious 
thought on that which passes before your eyes. Dead is that fond 
object of your affections, of your homage, and profane worship! 
Behold her countenance, pale and ghastly, the luster of those eyes 
which used to sparkle is no more; no longer observed is the smile 
which once delighted, a livid horror disfigures the face; moisture be- 
gins to cover the skin, and corruption has already manifested itself 
in the flesh. Here is the idol to which was offered the incense of 
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adulation, the divinity to which was often prostituted a profane 
homage, to the prejudice of the true God by whom all things were 
made; here is laid out the being on whom, forgetful of your God, 
depended, or seemed to depend, all your happiness, whose smile 
diffused joy through your soul, whose frown spread a gloom of 
deepest melancholy. 

Oh, my Christian friends, will you never open your eyes! Will 
you never discover, or rather will you never despise, the acknowl- 
edged illusion? Like the divinities whom you worship, you shall 
perish: like them, become the prey of worms! Why will you not 
give yourselves to the living and eternal God? Why will you not 
place your hearts on true beauty that shall never perish or decay? 
It was a view of the alteration which death makes in the fairest 
forms that impressed the illustrious St. Francis Borgia with a 
strong sense of man’s mortality, and from the Duke of Gandia, and 
viceroy of Catalonia, transformed him into a humble religious, in 
the Society of Jesus. Commissioned to convey to Granada the 
corpse of the Empress Isabella, there to be deposited in the royal 
monument, and required to swear to the magistrates of that city 
that it was the body of the deceased empress, on opening the coffin 
and unveiling the face, so noisome was the stench which the body 
exhaled, so ghastly and hideous was that countenance which had 
been the admiration of the court and the wonder of all Spain, that 
Francis could only swear that from the care with which it had been 
guarded on the road it was the body of Isabella, but could give no 
testimony from the recognition of a single feature, which, when 
living, he had contemplated with delight. A sudden change was 
wrought in him, and during the thirty-three years that he survived 
this event, the impression made on his mind was never obliterated. 
Struck at the awful spectacle, he said to himself: “Oh! what is now 
become of those eyes once so sparkling? Where is now the beauty 
and grace which animated and adorned the countenance, which we 
so lately beheld? Is this her sacred Majesty, Donna Isabella? Is 
this my royal mistress, my empress, and my queen?” 

When he returned from the celebration of the funeral obsequies 
he locked himself in his chamber and passed the whole night without 
sleep. Prostrate on the floor, and shedding floods of tears, he ex- 
claimed: “My soul, what seekest thou in this world? How long 
wilt thou pursue and grasp at shadows! What is she become, who, 
but a little while ago, was so beautiful, so powerful, so exalted? 
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Death, who has leveled to the dust the wearer of the imperial dia- 
dem, has already resumed his bow and taken his aim at me. Soon 
shall he give the blow that must strike me dead. Would it not, 
then, be an act of the most urgent prudence, to prevent the fatal 
consequences of that stroke, by dying now to the world, that at my 
death I may live to God?” Would to God that the young would 
meditate well on a subject which, notwithstanding their early age, 
may be nearer to them than it is to the hoary elder who totters be- 
neath the weight of fourscore years; for the tempest which rends 
the aged oak does not unfrequently sweep away the tender flower! 

Let parents also consider well the scene presented to us in the Gos- 
pel. “Thy daughter is dead.” Yes, that child is taken away from you 
forever, who was the object of your tenderest affections, the solace 
of your life, and the basis of your hopes. If in that child you ever 
beheld the gift of God, a deposit left for a while in your hands, 
with a right still reserved to Himself to resume it, whenever it 
should seem good to him; if you educated your offspring in the 
sacred maxims of religion; if you formed your son or your daughter 
to the practise of piety and devotion; if you removed from their 
eyes, their ears, whatever might injure their innocence; if you never 
connived at their faults, never encouraged their dangerous propensi- 
ties, nor ever feared to oppose them; ah! then you have not suffered 
a loss—you prepared their souls for heaven, you did your duty, and 
you now surrender them to God, who gave them. But, on the 
contrary, if you have considered your children as your own property ; 
if you have doated upon them with immoderate affection, flattered 
their inclinations, and ministered to their illicit wants and preten- 
sions ; if you educated them for the world, and not for God, filling 
their minds with notions of ambition and glory, their hearts with 
desires of earthly vanity and worldly pleasures; if, to enrich them, 
you have defrauded your neighbor, or, by a robbery, not often at- 
tended to, neglected the poor; if you have been the first to stifle the 
seeds of those virtues which appear opposite to your views, which, 
you conceive, might prevent your child from excelling in fashionable 
accomplishments ; if you have discouraged that humility which might 
make your children less attentive to modish formality and ridiculous 
affection ; if you have been the first to ridicule, as squeamish prudery, 
that virtuous, that heavenly purity, which shudders at the bare idea 
of vice; if you have opposed a piety that was above your own pur- 
suit, or which was not exactly conformable to your own ideas; if 
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you have thwarted them on the subject of their vocation to a state 
of life, which God had seemed to indicate, and which, therefore, 
you had no authority to set aside; if you have done all that was in 
your power to make the world and its pomps agreeable to them, to 
subject them to those vanities and frivolous passions to which your- 
selves were unfortunately enslaved, to bring them forward in life, as 
it is called—that is, to introduce them into the societies, companies 
and amusements of this life, where the life to come is never thought 
on; to set their hearts upon the representations of the theater, where, 
to give entertainment to curiosity and zest to pleasure, the most im- 
pressive and most dangerous scenes and situations of common life 
are brought forward and exaggerated; if you have procured for 
them, or suffered them to peruse, publications calculated to pervert 
their understandings, or corrupt their hearts; if you have fomented 
in them vanity or impurity, by approving or tolerating the dress of 
immodesty, the air and gesture of lasciviousness, the loose dis- 
course, or oblique insinuation; if you have allowed them to remain 


_ in ignorance of the mysteries and duties of religion, to neglect the 


Sacraments, to cherish an habitual disgust of prayer, and works of 
piety—parents! if this have been your conduct, and your child be 
dead, you are indeed without consolation! The death of your child 
is a chastisement of heaven—its wo is inevitable; and your sin can 
only be repaired by repentance, to be terminated only by your death. 

Oh, my friends, from what has been said you will discover how 
extensive is the duty of parents, how important the charge intrusted 
to them, and how generally the duties of a parent are neglected. 
But, my brethren, whatever be our condition and state of life, 
whether parents or not, whether we are young or old, or in the 
maturity of steady age, we may all of us derive benefit from an 
attentive consideration of this day’s Gospel; and as we are all con- 
cerned (for death awaits us all), we shall do well to meditate 
seriously upon that event, on which our everlasting destiny depends. 
The day is now seen in the divine prescience on which our eye shall 
be closed forever to the view of earthly objects! The day shall 
come when our friends shall say of us, “He is dead,” or, “She is no 
more.” Our Lord said to the ruler of the synagogue, as we read in 
St. Mark, v. 36, “Fear not; only believe.” These sentiments of 
faith and confidence, the true and faithful Christian will cherish, 
and by them will he be supported in the hour of death. Then, my 
friends, will our transgressions rush upon our memory. Our good 
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works will then be seen with all their concomitant imperfections ; our 
Confessions, our Communions, will be to us a subject of dread and 
apprehension ; but let us trust in God, who will never forsake them 
who put their trust in Him: let it be our care now, by a frequent 
contemplation on death, which must inevitably take place in regard 
of us all, though we know not when, to wean our affections from 
the vanities of this life, which is so intimately connected with death 
that the cradle and the grave are not the breadth of a span removed 
asunder. Life and death may be considered as standing together 
with united hands, bargaining, as it were, for poor mortals. 

Let us, then, while the God that gave us being still allows time 
and opportunity, let us adopt the wise determination to give up the 
pursuit of vanity; to turn from fancied enjoyments and delusive 
gratifications, which, when possessed, will disappoint us, and only 
prove to us that nothing that perishes can give happiness ; that ail is 
vanity, except loving God, and serving Him alone. Let us give 
ourselves, then, wholly to His love and service. Yes; great God of 
ineffable tenderness and charity! we will repose on thy loving 
mercy ; we will obey thy word. We will not fear, but we will Delieve. 
All that we can do in life shall, by thy holy grace, be done, and for 
the rest we will trust in thee. May we, in the hour of death, be 
neither agitated by fears and doubts, as to what is passed, nor 
troubled with a distressing anxiety for the future! but may we, 
kind Creator, resign ourselves to humble confidence in thy mercies 
and the infinite merits of our divine Redeemer! May we believe, 
without doubting, all that thou hast taught—may we die true to thy 
holy faith! in the faith which thou hast given us; in the faith of 
that Church which thou hast founded, and commanded all to hear. 
Never let us, with daring presumption, arrogate to ourselves the 
ability and the right to form or reform a system of belief: what thou 
hast revealed, that let us hold and maintain, nor let us ever give to 
human wisdom that credence which thou hast reserved to thy 
Church, promising that the “Spirit of truth shall abide with it for- 
ever” (John xiv, 16). But, O God, “not every one who saith to 
thee, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
only who doeth the will of thy Father.” Let us, then, not only 
believe what thou teachest, but let us practise what thou enjoin- 
est; let us “hear the word of God, and keep it.” Strengthen our 
weakness, O God, and support us in the hour of temptation. With- 
out thy divine aid, there is nothing good in man. . Preserve us, there- 
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fore, nor cease, O Lord, to “help thy servants whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blood. Keep us without sin,” and as we 
hope in thee alone, “let us not be confounded forever,” but con- 
ducted through life into the glory of thy heavenly kingdom! 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON INDIFFERENCE IN THE AFFAIR OF SALVATION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“As lightning cometh out of the east, and appeareth even in the west; so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.”—Matt. xxiv, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. Its fulfilment. 
The day of death approaches for all. How indifferent are we to it. 
Causes of this indifference, first, the example of those around us, yet no 
security in numbers; second, lack of faith induced by sin; third, a pre- 
sumptuous hope that while others are caught we will surely escape—a 
hope without foundation. Men deluded by false feeling of the remoteness 
of death. We grow accustomed to the presence of death, and hence fail 
to profit by it. Are we ready to be judged within an hour? Prepare, 
watch, correct, etc. 


In this Gospel we read the prediction of our Saviour concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the signs and horrors that shall 
precede the dissolution of the globe which we inhabit. With 
respect to the ruin of the capital of Judea, the prediction has been 
literally verified. Forty years had not elapsed when the Roman 
general, Titus, invested the city, which was then filled with an im- 
mense multitude, whom the solemnity of the Passover had assembled 
from all parts. Reduced to the utmost extremity, their obstinacy 
seemed to increase in proportion as their resources diminished ; and 
though pillage and murder and famine conspired to open the eyes of 
this miserable people, while internal factions preyed upon them, yet 
were they blind to their fate, and rejected every proposal. Incon- 
ceivable are the miseries to which they were reduced. Nightly 
murders were perpetrated without number; and at last noon-day 
slaughter paraded the streets with impunity, till the sight of blood 
lost all its horror, and murder became a pastime! At the same 
time such was the unparalleled pressure of famine that every 
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noxious herb and nauseous thing was ravenously seized for aliment ; 
the mother was reduced to the unnatural necessity of feeding on her 
own child; and even the graves were plundered, and the putrified 
carcasses of the dead made food for the dying! At length this 
impregnable city was taken; the triple wall was forced, and the 
town given up to the fury of an enraged army. The Temple, too, 
notwithstanding every precaution used by the general to preserve 
this wonder of the world, was consumed in a manner which demon- 
strated the interposition of a divine power. 

The prediction of Our Lord was accomplished to the letter! the 
Jews perished in heaps by the sword of the enemy, and they who 
escaped death were made captives, sold, and scattered through all 
the provinces of the Roman empire. Jerusalem was trampled under 
foot by the Gentiles, its soil is inhabited by strangers, who shall re- 
main in possession of this once distinguished country as long as the 
Lord shall abandon His ancient inheritance to the profanation of 
ignorance and barbarism. The abomination which caused the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem will also effect the destruction of the whole 
earth, and with unerring certainty will be fulfilled all that the Son 
of God has foretold concerning that event. The day of the Lord 
is near at hand, and if the last day of the world be still at some 
distance from us, yet is the last day to cach of us, the day of our 
death, very near to us all. And yet how indifferent do we appear! 
how unconcerned ; busying ourselves each day with the concerns of 
this world; busying ourselves about future pleasures, and distant 
enjoyments, as if this life were never to have an end; or that a cer- 
tain number of years were engaged or insured to us; whereas we are 
not sure of a single day, or even a single hour! Let us look into 
the causes of this fatal indifference; and let us, when we discover 
the origin of our folly, use every means to subdue it. 

' The first cause of our inattention to the great day of importance, 
and to the eternity of bliss or misery, that is to ensue, is the example 
of those about us. The argument of encouragement, which is 
drawn from the immense number who are in a situation exactly 
similar to our own, is found to have great weight in dispelling fear 
and stifling the admonitions of religion and conscience. Men per- 
suade themselves they have nothing to fear, because all have the 
same reason as themselves. They do only what the bulk of man- 
kind are accustomed to do; others proceed without concern who 
have, at least, as much reason to be alarmed as themselves. To 
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strengthen their confidence, they are wont to say: “Surely Almighty 
God will not condemn to eternal misery the whole world; or, if there 
be a few who are more particular than the rest, there are so very 
many who live as we do, certainly we shall not all be lost!” My 
brethren, if the immense, omnipotent, eternal God, like the kings of 
the earth, had any need of us to maintain or augment His power 
or happiness, then indeed some reliance might be placed on num- 
bers. But as He has nothing to fear from the united force of 
those creatures, who have all their force from Him, and whom the 
same Will which made them could annihilate, so shall not the multi- 
tude of sinners arrest or divert the course of His justice. As in the 
days of Noe, the numbers of those who sinned, instead of dis- 
arming God’s vengeance, accelerated the effects of His indignation ; 
as the numbers of sinners among the Jews did not avert the divine 
wrath, but hastened to fill up the measure of their iniquities, so 
shall not the multitude of guilty men in our days delay the anger 
of God or alleviate the severity of His sentence, but inflame His 
indignation and increase the rigor of His justice. He has assured us 
that though “many are called, yet few are chosen” (Matt. xx, 16) ; 
He has declared “that wide is the gate, and broad the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there are who go in thereat” (Ibid. 
c. vii, 13): yet “how narrow is the gate, and strait the way, that 
leadeth to life, and few there are that find it” (v. 14). The love 
of present enjoyment serves also to stifle every thought of future 
account and future responsibility. Yes; this life is thought to 
have its pleasures; its amusements, its varieties, afford a certain 
satisfaction, and men surrender their hearts to its seducing charms, 
without attending to what they forfeit by their present inconsiderate- 
ness. They begin to wish it were to last forever ; and, as in general, 
it is not difficult to make our understandings the dupes of our hearts 
by believing what we wish; if the vain, the frivolous, the idle, the 
dissipated of each sex can not completely persuade themselves that 
life will have no end, they try as much as possible to cherish the 
illusion by banishing whatever might tend to dispel it, or disturb 
them in the enjoyment of the present; and finally they resolve to 
banish all concern upon that subject, and whatever may be the case, 
they live as if they were to live forever. O Christians, you know 
that you are practising a ruinous deception to your own souls! You 
know that God is not influenced by our illusions or desires ; that “as 
in the days before the flood, they were eating and drinking, marry- 
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ing, and giving in marriage, even till that day in which Noe entered 
into the ark; and they knew not, till the flood came, and took them 
all away; so also shall the coming of the Son of Man be” (Matt. 
xxiv, 38). Yes; what happened in the days of Noe shall happen 
at the last day. Mankind will be engaged in the same vain, unprofit- 
able and sinful pursuits which then engaged and still engage their 
minds and hearts, when another deluge, but not of water, a deluge 
of fire, shall suddenly come and sweep them away from the face 
of the earth, to appear before God’s tremendous majesty. Another 
cause of indifference in Christians is the decay, and, at length, the 
total extinction of faith. Yes; sin gradually diminishes divine faith, 
and, in the end, extinguishes it. At first, and for a certain time, 
sin occasions uneasiness and remorse. This is found a bitter in- 
gredient in the cup of pleasure—a great drawback in the enjoyment 
of sensual gratifications. To do away with the reproach of conscience 
as much as possible some are so impious as to contemn the menaces 
of God and laugh at His rewards; and when the importunate con- 
viction of a Supreme Being can not be entirely obliterated, they 
erect an idol of their own, they represent to themselves a Deity in- 
sensible, or indifferent, to good and evil; who, after giving us 
existence, ceases to regard our conduct or to concern Himself about 
His creatures. But these blasphemies, engendered in the filth of a 
corrupted heart, change not the nature of God, and only serve to 
accelerate His vengeance. In these days of immorality and impiety 
they who have not gone so far as to reject all revealed religion, but. 
whose lives will not stand the test of truth, affect a species of 
liberality, a kind of compassion for man’s frailty, which is no more 
than a palliative for their own guilt; they will pretend to consider 
the well-meaning man, as they are pleased to call him, whatever be 
his creed, as the most agreeable to the Deity. 

This system, which is in direct contradiction to the spirit of truth, 
which has declared that “there is but one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism,” as there is but “one God and Father of all” (Eph. iv, 5) ; that 
“without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi, 6) ; that “he 
who believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). This 
system of toleration and indifference, set up by man to favor vice and 
incredulity, while it is lenient to every novelty, is sure to decry the 
true faith, the faith of the only, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
because this Church, unalterably the same, has at all times opposed 
vice without composition or connivance. This false liberality of 
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sentiment, which opens the gates of heaven to sectaries of all de- 
scriptions, is daily gaining ground; as if at the command of men, 
or their united suffrage, the decrees of God could be altered, and the 
Deity could be made to patronize alike truth and falsehood, His 
own revealed doctrines, and the delirious effusions of impostors, 
fanatics, and madmen. Guard against these latitudinarian principles, 
my brethren, for if once you begin to entertain them, you will cease 
to respect your own religion, and the revelation of God, communi- 
cated to you by the Church established by His only Son, and en- 
lightened by His Holy Spirit; in a word, you will cease to believe 
with divine faith upon the authority of God, and religion will be no 
more than an ingenious system, its code of laws a prudent regula- 
tion for the present well-being and orderly conduct of its members. 
These dispositions are the evident signs of irreligion and incredulity ; 
and in proportion as they become more generally prevalent, are the 
forerunners of the divine vengeance: for when a hatred and con- 
témpt of religion have arrived at a certain point then the anger of 
God breaks forth, and His menaces are realized by effects. It was 
this which brought the deluge upon the earth, this which drew 
down the wrath of heaven upon Jerusalem, and this full growth of 
iniquity will, at length, draw down ruin and destruction on our 
sinful world. 

My friends, let the fear of the Lord be forcibly impressed upon 
our hearts, let us cherish it within us, by recollection and mental 
prayer, nor let us sacrifice it to any consideration. As long as it 
continues to live in our souls we shall be preserved from offending 
God, we shall be preserved by it in innocence and piety, and at the 
last day it will be found our best defense. 

Again, men are led away to vanity and forgetfulness of God’s 
law by a most absurd presumption, which makes them except them- 
selves from the dangers which they are surprised to see so little re- 
garded by others. They observe that among those of their own age 
and condition, though many are carried off by death, yet several 
escape: they hear or witness accidents which are fatal to those 
whom they befall; they hear continually of persons snatched out 
of this world by sudden death, or after a few days’ illness; but they 
seem to assume confidence from the misfortunes of others, and each 
seems to persuade himself he is more secure from the calamity of 
those who, in all human appearance, were as remote from danger 
as himself. Oh, what pains do men take to deceive themselves! He 
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whom you lately beheld expire, or whose shocking death gave you 
so much alarm, on hearing it described, had, like you, formed an 
ideal exception for himself, and fancied himself secure; he felt 
himself encouraged, like you, with all the freshness of health and 
youthful vigor; nevertheless, he was struck by that invisible hand 
which, you know, will some time or other level you with the dead 
of past ages; he was struck—and now is his fate, of never-ending 
happiness, or perhaps of eternal despair, decided. On what, then, 
do you presumptuously rely? May not you be carried off in the 
twinkling of an eye? And how do your accounts stand with God? 
Could you, at this moment, present yourselves at the bar of unerring 
justice, and dare to stand your trial? Oh, if you knew that in the 
space of one-half hour you were to be summoned before your Judge; 
ah! you would dismiss from your minds all those projects of vanity, 
sensuality, revenge and ambition which you now indulge; a cold 
horror would chill your blood, and how would you wish for the 
power to do that which you might now do if you would? Fear, then, 
and fear for yourselves; and while you have it in your power, set 
about that business which is paramount to every other, nor have to 
lament, with ineffectual grief, at the hour of death, that you have 
put it off till the night has come, and put an end to the power of 
working. This fear can not but be salutary, while presumptuous 
security must be your ruin. 

What delusive arguments do men use to deceive themselves! If 
any one of their acquaintances die, immediately are the causes of 
his death conjectured and descanted on, and they persuade them- 
selves that they are wholly secure from similar danger. It was 
excess of fatigue, it was irregular diet, intemperance, an imprudent 
exposure of the body to a damp air, or the coldness of the season ; 
whatever is presumed to have occasioned death, the conclusion is 
instantly formed: I will be cautious to avoid the like danger, and I 
shall be safe. He had such a complaint, which I have not; he had 
a constitutional predisposition to such a disorder ; this, I thank God, 
is not my case. He was in years, it is true, and nearly of the same 
age as myself; but how many arrive at a more advanced period of 
life? I will, therefore, make myself easy. Oh! if you have not the 
same complaint of which your neighbor died, have you not others? 
Most probably you have some ailment of which you are at present 
ignorant. When health appears the firmest, perhaps your blood is 
on the point of freezing in your veins; your heart about to discon- 
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tinue its wonted pulsations. Prudence can not guard you against 
accidents unforseen, against dangers directed by Providence to end 
your life: be prepared by ever living in the love and fear of God, 
to obey His call; desire to be united to Him, for whoever loves this 
world is an enemy of God. 

How many are there who endeavor to make themselves easy re- 
specting death by a misapplication of that experience which ought 
rather to make them more cautious! The first whom they saw 
stretched out in the coffin struck them with dread and consterna- 
tion ; but having now seen so many, they are without apprehension. 
On seeing the corpse of a stranger let down into the grave, a melan- 
choly sadness oppressed their heart, and the silent tear stole down 
their cheek ; but now they can contemplate the descent of the coffin 
and can hear the rumbling of the cords without emotion! Alas! the 
more of our friends we survive, the nearer do we draw to our own 
dissolution! Make not, then, that experience which was designed 
for your profit, wholly useless by labored insensibility; make not 
your remedy your poison. Let not the mercy of God, which should 
inspire you with unceasing gratitude, serve to remove you from 
Him, and fill the measure of your ingratitude. Many have been 
snatched away while you have been spared: but has it been your 
desert that has procured exemption for you? Where would you 
now be if God, instead of those whom you have outlived, had called 
you? at such a period of life? after the commission of such a sin, 
in the practise of such a habit? Oh, had you been snatched in such 
an evil hour, were you to be hurried off at this moment, what would 
be the consequence for all eternity? ; 

Oh, my beloved, take example, fear, be converted, be assiduous 
in prayer, and every virtuous exercise. “Watch; because at what 
hour you know not, the Son of Man will come” (Matt. xxiv, 44). 
Instead of indulging an idle curiosity concerning the time of your 
death, let all your endeavors be directed toward your last hour ; cor- 
rect the faults and errors of your past life, reform every evil prac- 
tise ; expiate by tears, by alms, by mortification, your past sins ; break 
from this world, and aspire toward heaven; seek in the holy Sacra- 
ments, and a frequent intercourse with God, spiritual strength and 
consolation ; no longer place your hearts on these empty toys, which 
now enslave them, but abandon yourselves wholly to God, that 
when He comes to visit you He may find you watching, and take 
you to the joys of His kingdom. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with great power 
and majesty.”—Luke xxi, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Picture of the day of judgment. Its antecedent and concomnii- 
tant circumstances. The coming of the Judge. The judgment. The wis- 
dom of God, His omniscience will manifest all sins, even the most secret. 
Our foolish excuses will then be rejected. The sentence irrevocable, just, 
without mercy. The punishment. Depart, etc. Now is the time to pre- 
pare for that day. 


Such are the signs and prodigies that shall precede the day of 
the Lord. Previously to this event “nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom’; false prophets shal! arise, and by 
their doctrines pervert even the most zealous defenders of the Gos- 
pel; exhausted nature shall behold her children languid with affright 
“and withering with expectation of what shall come upon the whole 
world.” Then shall the sun be covered with darkness, the moon 
stained with blood, the stars fall from the firmament, and the earth 
shaken to its lowest foundations: then shall there “be distress of 
nations, by reason of the roaring of the sea” breaking down its 
boundaries: then the elements shall be in confusion; “the powers of 
heaven be moved; and then shall they see the Son of Man coming 
in a cloud, with great power and majesty.” From the highest 
heaven and from the throne of God shall be despatched the dele- 
gate of the Most High; the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
arise. Great God! what a spectacle will then be exhibited to our 
view! The earth shall cast out the bodies of the dead of all ages, hell 
shall vomit forth the souls of the guilty, heaven for a time surrender 
the spirits of the just. The kindred bones shall again be joined, the 
parted members shall be united, and flesh shall once more form a 
receptacle which the souls shall again animate. Behold, the Lord 
appears! millions of angels prepare the way; millions surround 
Him! Borne upon a cloud, as on a triumphal car, He is invested 
with light and glory. But, my friends, the description of this awful 
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day, when the whole race of man shall be assembled before the 
sovereign Judge, defies the power of language; the utmost effort 
of the imagination is insufficient to embrace the important reality! 
But feeble as must be every attempt to paint the terrors of this tre- 
mendous hour, the meditation upon what shali then certainly take 
place has drawn many from the filth of sin to sincere repentance. 
It would be advantageous to us, my brethren, to bring this day of 
wrath more frequently to our minds. Uncertain whether we be 
deserving of love or hatred, a dark cloud forbidding us to penetrate 
into futurity, what can tend more powerfully to preserve us from 
sin and animate us to virtue than the frequent consideration of that 
day on which depends our everlasting rest or never-ceasing misery ? 
I shall this day offer to you two reflections, which, if they are suf- 
fered to make impression, are calculated to produce a fear and love 
of God. At the last accounting day all the crimes of the sinner shall 
be revealed—at that day all his offenses shall be condemned to a 
severe but merited punishment. 

Though all the attributes of the Deity are infinite, yet His un- 
erring wisdom and immovable justice inspire us with particular awe. 
By the light of His supreme wisdom all things are manifested to 
Him; His eye penetrates into every secret place, and at the last 
day the sovereign Judge will display, in the sight of the whole 
assembled world, all the abominations of sinful mortals. Here on 
earth men can form only an imperfect judgment of offenses perpe- 
trated against God ; nor can they ever exactly proportionate the pun- 
ishment to the offense ; and, therefore, is human justice often under 
the necessity of sentencing to the same punishment crimes very dif- 
ferent in their degrees of enormity. Neither does human justice ex- 
tend to all manner of guilt. The thought of malice, the secret reso- 
lution of revenge, the dark design and guilty desire rest secure 
within the shelter of the human breast, defying all the researches 
of men; but the justice of God will reach every hidden motion of 
the heart, for His wisdom penetrates the inmost recess of the soul. 
Nothing shall escape His justice, as nothing can escape His cog- 
nizance. A ray of celestial light darted from the countenance of 
the Son of God shall beam on the naked soul of every sinner. Every 
veil shall be withdrawn, every folding laid open, and the effulgence 
of the Deity shall expose to perfect view every transgression. “The 
heavens shall reveal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against 
him. The offspring of his house shall be exposed, he shall be pulled 
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down in the day of God’s wrath” (Job xx, 27). Let us transport 
ourselves in spirit to this august tribunal, before which shall be 
assembled all nations and tribes of the earth: let us represent to 
our minds the long catalogue of all our sins, from the days of our 
childhood to the present hour, all laid open to the examination of 
the collected world, and of each individual. Then shall that take 
place which would now so much alarm you. Were the sins of each 
person here assembled made known to his neighbor, how would you 
be disconcerted? Then would the innocent victim of your hypocrisy 
perceive that the seeming regard and friendship with which you 
accosted him, while you wished to draw from him the secrets of his 
heart, or were solicitous to gain him over as an auxiliary in defam- 
ing, vilifying, ruining your neighbor’s sacred property, I mean 
his fair fame and reputation, were no more than deceitful pro- 
fessions prepared to ensnare him; that perhaps, with all the show 
of affection, you hated or envied him, and having parted company, 
you had hastened to another, it might be even his bosom friend, and 
there abused the confidence he had placed in you, stabbed his char- 
acter in turn, and delighted in the cruel deed. All your treachery, 
your malice, your envy; all your slanders, detractions, wilful mis- 
representations and misinterpretations ; all your pride and ambition, 
which have made you studious to appear under favorable but false 
colors, while you endeavored, by every art, to blacken your un- 
suspecting neighbor; all your covetousness, forgetfulness of the 
poor, your excesses, your impurities, your profaneness; every 
thought, word and deed will be disclosed at the last day, not to 
this assembly only, but to the whole world; to prince and subject, 
to priest and people. Oh! how shall we stand this piercing light of 
Gcd’s knowledge? How will the unrepenting sinner bear the con- 
fusion of this disclosure? 

Were only those sins collectively exhibited which have been 
committed in the blaze of noon, and in the public view of the world, 
what a mass of hideous and terrific deformity would be displayed, 
but what a spectacle will be presented to our eyes when every latent 
act of intemperance and dark malice, when many a horrid murder, 
unknown to thé research of earthly justice, and the base perpetrator 
of the deed shall be held up to shame; when every criminal action, 
every profane and irreligious word, every thought of fraud, of envy, 
of malice, every shameful desire, every secret defilement, will be 
brought to light, and be seen in genuine deformity! When, among 
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the rest, our guilt shall be manifested to the whole world, what will 
be our confusion and terror? How many sins will occur to us, on 
a moment’s reflection, which we would not have discovered to a 
husband, a parent, a friend, for any consideration whatever? Were 
our consciences to be laid open merely to this small assembly, what 
blushes would overspread our countenances, what agony torture 
our souls? The little jealousies which we have entertained, the 
thoughts of envy at another’s qualifications, mental or personal, 
would be discovered to those who had been the subject of them; 
the slanders, detractions, calumnies, which we have uttered against 
our neighbor, the pride, the vanity, the ostentation, which we have 
indulged, being exposed to the view even of those whose opinion 
we now affect to despise would overwhelm us with shame and 
sorrow. Familiarized to the thought of your sins, now while they 
are concealed within the secrecy of your own breasts, they make a 
slight impression, but they will then fill sinners with grief and 
dismay, “and they shall begin to say to the mountains: fall upon us, 
and to the hills. cover us” (Luke xxiii, 30). 

All the details and consequences of each sin; all the varying and 
aggravating circumstances which in the sacred tribunal of penance 
have been concealed, distorted, disguised, shall then be represented 
in their true form and color. You now persuade yourselves that 
such an action, for which you feel a secret inclination, or which you 
do not find yourselves ready to forsake, or which you can not pre- 
vail on yourselves to mention with intelligible accuracy in con- 
fession, is not sinful; or at least is of so trivial a nature that you 
may approach to the feet of Jesus and obtain forgiveness of other 
sins while a reserve is made for this: but you will, at the great ac- 
counting day in this general confession of every offense, discover 
the fallacy which you have employed to deceive yourselves. The 
mystery of iniquity shall be then unfolded, and every pretext and 
subterfuge be dispelled ; the most hidden sins which had been perpe- 
trated in deepest solitude, secure from the inspection of every mortal 
eye, the enormities which the dark mantle of the night had wrapt 
in closest secrecy, which had scarcely been intrusted with fearful 
confidence to your own hearts, shall then be seen exposed in the full 
blaze of the divine splendor. O God, thy eye penetrates the secrets 
of every heart, nothing is concealed from thee! “Whither shall I 
go from thy spirit; or whither shall I flee from thy face? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I descend into hell, thou 
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artthere . . . and I said: perhaps darkness shall cover me; but 
night shall be my light in my pleasures. Darkness shall not be dark 
to thee, and night shall be light as the day: the darkness of the one 
and the light of the other are alike to thee” (Ps. cxxxviii, 7). 
“Neither is there any creature invisible in his sight; but all things 
are naked and open to his eyes” (Heb. iv, 13). 

Then shall be brought to light the neglect of so many things de- 
signed for your salvation, the pretexts that have been employed in 
excuse for negligence in assisting at Mass, approaching to the holy 
Sacraments, receiving necessary instructions, applying to mental 
prayer, bestowing suitable alms, will all be exposed as frivolous and 
nugatory. Then will the contrast be evident between the alleged 
difficulty of performing works of piety and the surprising alacrity 
displayed on every occasion when amusement, interest, dissipating 
pleasures, or unprofitable employments invited. To-day the slight- 
est symptoms of indisposition, a clouded atmosphere, a trifling dis- 
appointment, are found sufficient excuses to justify your absence 
from the temple of God, and the great propitiatory sacrifice— 
when lo! on the succeeding day the card invites to fashionable 
amusements, vain pleasures, and even sometimes dangerous associa- 
tions, and neither increased indisposition, nor the state of the 
atmosphere, nor any obstacles, are regarded. The sudden transi- 
tions from heat to cold, the nightly dews, and wintry showers are 
braved without one alarming fear in the pursuit of pleasure, vanity, 
or interest. I know that each one persuades himself that this is not 
his case; but I contend that thousands will then discover, to their 
cost, that they have sacrificed their devotions, their duty, their 
salvation, to idle and criminal enjoyments. Often here below the 
exterior of virtue covers a heart black with guilt; how many whose 
delight is slander and detraction, are ever boasting their sensibility 
and charitable feeling? How many, of either sex, affecting the 
utmost external reserve, are corrupted in their hearts? or in their 
whole deportment are influenced by pride, or other vices, odious in 
His sight who knows and sees all things? But then shall the arti- 
ficial veil be lifted up, the vizor torn away from the face of hypoc- 
risy ; and rage, and despair, and consternation, be the portion of the 
sinner forever. The light of God’s countenance having disclosed 
every hidden secret, His justice will pronounce an irrevocable sen- 
tence upon His guilty creatures. He is a God of purity, and can 
not endure iniquity. That Face which is the delight of the just, 
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which so many have desired to behold, that Face which shall afford 
joy to the blessed for all eternity, shall dart terror and confusion 
upon the wicked. “The adversaries of the Lord shall fear him, and 
upon them shall he thunder in the heavens; the Lord shall judge 
the ends of the earth” (I Kings ii, 10) ; “and he will sharpen his 
severe wrath for a spear, and the whole world shall fight with him 
against the unwise” (Wisdom v, 21). No longer figure to your- 
selves the sovereign Judge under the endearing forms by which He 
has chosen to represent His present mercy; no longer consider Him 
as a tender father receiving the prodigal son into His arms and 
pressing him to His bosom; no longer view Him as the loving 
spouse of your souls, inviting you to His chaste embraces; as the 
shepherd seeking the strayed sheep; as the lamb slain from the be- 
ginning, the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
No, sinners, the hour of mercy is gone by, and you have despised 
it; justice, inexorable justice, is the attribute that shall be displayed 
in its fullest extent, and in it shall the glory and majesty of that 
God be magnified whose forbearance is now treated as imbecility. 
Then shall He come forth as “a lion prepared for the prey” (Ps. xvi, 
12). The wicked shall fall before Him, and forever feel the dread 
severity of His vengeance; then shall be displayed the “sign of the 
Son of Man” (Matt. xxiv, 30). The Cross shall be borne before 
the Lord, the instrument of our redemption, the proof of His in- 
effable humility, patience, and love, of man’s guilt and baseness. 
Then shall our blessed Saviour expose His sacred wounds, those 
fountains of mercy which will then cease to plead in our behalf, and 
convict us of foul ingratitude and contempt of His goodness. He 
will then stretch forth His almighty arm, and the weight of His 
fury will fall upon sinners; every crime shall receive its merited 
punishment in proportion to its turpitude; every action, every word, 
and every thought shall be weighed in the balance of divine justice. 
“T say unto you that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
render an account of it in the day of judgment” (Matt. xii, 36). Oh, 
what consternation and dismay will oppress the guilty when Jesus 
Christ shall arise to pronounce the last, the irrevocable sentence! 
what deathlike silence shall prevail through the inconceivable multi- 
tudes of assembled nations, and tribes, and people who have ever 
drawn breath on the face of the earth. But who shall describe the 
horrid sensations, the already commenced tortures of eternity, that 
will overpower the wicked, when the irreversible sentence has been 
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fulminated against them! Then shall he say, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (Matt. xxv, 41). Oh, dreadful sentence! Oh, bitter sep- 
aration! “Depart from me”; far from the joys of my kingdom, from 
every comfort, into the darksome dungeons of hell, the bottomless 
pit, where torments everlasting shall be your portion. ‘Go, ye 
cursed,” etc. 
Oh, my brethren, shall we who now. have it in our power to shun 
this endless calamity, through mere indolence, or, what is worse, 
through downright malice of heart, bring it upon ourselves! yes, it 
is by the wilful malignity of the sinner that he loses the eternal 
enjoyment of all good, and is invélved in endless misery. “Accord- 
ing to thy hardness and impenitent heart,’ says St. Paul, “thou 
treasurest up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath and of the 
revelation of the just judgment of God” (Rom. ii, 5). If we wish 
to avoid all the confusion of that dreadful day and all its subsequent 
misfortunes, let us now, in this our day, frequently meditate upon 
them, and avoid sin, which alone can involve us in eternal misery. 
“Tf we would judge ourselves,” says the same Apostle, “we should 
not be judged” (I Cor. xi, 31). If we would examine ourselves with 
sincerity, according to our best ability, would accuse ourselves in 
the secret tribunal erected by Him who is to be our future Judge, 
with real humility and contrition of heart, would punish in our flesh 
the sins we have committed, according to the greatness of our 
offenses, or rather according to the greatness of our repentance, we 
should escape the humbling manifestation of the last day, and the 
sentence of eternal reprobation. My friends, let us consider that 
“the night is now past, the day is at hand,” and, therefore, “let us 
now arise from sleep” (Rom. xiii, 11). Have you not been hitherto 
slumbering in fatal lethargy, and that, too, on the brink of a 
precipice, down which, had you unhappily fallen, you must have been 
precipitated into hell? Oh, then, awake, ye who sleep, arise, “no 
longer make provisions for the flesh in its concupiscences, but put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ walk henceforward in all His ways, 
that you may escape the sentence of the wicked, and be admitted to 
the joys of heaven, there to praise and glorify your God forever! 
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(ll. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace* 


I. GRACE; ACTUAL GRACE 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“But to every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of the 
giving of Christ.”—Ephes. iv, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Knowledge and use of grace; like many things in nature, its 
mysteriousness does not interfere with its practical usefulness. 
I. Grace a gift, spiritual, supernatural, mysterious, to be perceived 
only by faith. 
II. Actual as distinguished from habitual grace. The threefold 
“measure of the giving of Christ” is: 
III, First, according to man’s nature and sins; Zacheus the Short; 
the Scriptures; the burden of the law; necessary grace. 
Second, according to the will of God, that all men shall be 
saved. Efficacious grace. 
. Third, according to the will of man to receive it; consequence. 
of its refusal. Sufficient grace. 
Conclusion. 


’ 


“T had rather feel compunction,” says the author of the “Imita- 
tion,” “than know its definition.” So might we say of grace—which 
is measured out to every one of us—that the proper use of it is of 
vastly more profit than the ability to define it correctly or a profound 
knowledge of its mysteries. We know little of grace. No human 
mind has ever fathomed the depths of this mystery. Yet, than this 
term, grace, there is perhaps none more familiar on the lips of 
Christians. Accustomed to employ it on innumerable occasions, we 
understand in a general way what is meant by it. Our perception 
may not be of the clearest, nor our information the most minute and 
complete, nor our method of comprehension the most scientific, so 
to speak. But our knowledge of it, such as it is, is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

It is so with many things of this world. Ask men what elec- 
tricity is, ask the learned, ask the expert. Or the best qualified 
physician who deals so knowingly and so successfully with human 





* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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life, inquire of him if he knows what human life is. They speak 
long and write voluminously on these matters. Each observes the 
manifestations of the mysterious energy before him, studies its 
properties and mode of action, and applies, for the great benefit of 
mankind, the learning and information thus acquired. But it ever 
remains a mysterious energy, and of its precise nature they know 
not a word; of what it really is, they are still profoundly ignorant. 
Our experience is the same concerning this mysterious force which 
we call grace; it isa mystery. But, if in a field strikingly analogous, 
the man of science or the man of medicine knows no more, and if 
his is a working knowledge, sufficient for all the purposes of his 
art: so should our imperfect discernment of the supernatural virtue 
of grace be considered sufficient for the transcendent needs of our 
immortal souls. 

1. What, then, as far as we can know, is grace? Is it some- 
thing we can see and touch and taste? Is it something one can 
take in hand, subject to chemical analysis, decompose into its sev- 
eral elements and thus come to determine accurately its precise 
nature and properties? It belongs not to this worid of things. Holy 
Scripture tells us, and the Little Catechism reminds us, simply that 
it is a gift, a divine gift. This gift is divine in a fourfold aspect. 
First, because it is from God, who is the donor and its source. 
Then, it is a gift of God, for it is a participation, in some manner, 
of the life and nature of God, a communication of a divine energy; 
a virtue not belonging to the human nature with which we are en- 
dowed, not essentially required by it as such, infinitely beyond 
and above any force that can be conceived within or without man in 
the order of pure nature. Thirdly, this bounty of grace is for God, 
its purpose being, for God’s glory, to make possible in us a certain 
shaping and form of life and action in this world, which alone can 
insure salvation and eternal happiness for us in the next; to assist 
us in doing and living according to the will of God, after a manner 
pleasing to Him and worthy of a reward. Finally, through God in 
Christ is it procured for us and bestowed upon us, since to it we 
have no rightful claim or title, do not and can not deserve it, are 
insufficient to procure it for ourselves: Christ alone obtained it 
for us; He, suffering and dying merited for us; and His merits 
purchased for us this gift, the means of our salvation. 

This explains why grace is called a spiritual, not a material, gift, 
since it is not made up of things of earth, as are other gifts which 
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we receive; but pertains to God, the giver, who is a Spirit; to the 
soul, the recipient, which is a spirit; and can not be seen by bodily 
eyes. So, too, is it called supernatural, because it belongs to an 
order of things superior to that nature according to which we have 
been created. It is inevitable, therefore, that it should be a mys- 
terious gift which our natural powers are incapable of fully com- 
prehending, for it does not fall within the range of our natural 
senses and faculties. If perceived at all, it must be perceived by 
that higher sense which we possess, that is, faith. And let us not 
forget that faith is just as surely a faculty for perceiving and 
knowing, as are the senses of seeing and hearing and tasting. 

2. It is clearly within the power of us all to conceive two sorts of 
gifts. Some are like the alms which we drop into the outstretched 
hand of the poor beggar; our pity and compassion moves us to help 
him in his misery, to relieve his immediate wants, to enable him to 
procure the food or shelter necessary to prevent his dying of cold 
or hunger. Other gifts are like the steady, constant flow of an 
assured income, whereon the fortunate heir draws inexhaustibly 
and is thus enabled to live a life of comfort and luxury. The former 
is a passing, the latter a lasting gift. The one is offered for the 
need of the moment and ceases as soon as the need is past; the other 
abides as long as the worthiness of the recipient. 

And so we speak of two kinds of divine grace. The one is a 
transitory succor or support, the other a permanent state or condi- 
tion of being established to persevere. The former is a stimulus that 
quickens and facilitates action, makes it possible to think, to will, 
to do, according to God; the latter creates a state of ready fitness 
and vigor, of lasting comfort and pleasure. The one is like a flash 
of light which illumines the murky darkness—a jolt to the selfish, 
sluggish, faltering will—a sudden and mighty uplift to achieve 
what is begun and to complete it. The other is like the constant 
glow of the noon-day orb, the continuous pressure of a potent force, 
the exuberance of superadded strength and health and life. 

No one but sees at once how fittingly this gift or assistance for a 
momentary want is called actual grace, since it is a virtue com- 
municated to the soul to enable it to produce an act, either of the 
mind, by thought—or of the will, by desire—or of the body, by deed. 
Once the act performed, the assistance ceases, the gift expires— 
there being no further necessity for it. Actual grace is therefore 
an immediate aid lent to us on an occasion of need. It may be a 
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light to our intellect, making it possible for us to think or under- 
stand; or a strength to our will whereby the hard course of duty 
is chosen and the “primrose path of dalliance” avoided, despite the 
difficulties on the one hand or on the other the allurements, which 
are foreseen. It may be a warmth to our affections creating anew 
the fires of affection or zeal or enthusiasm. Now, it is a warning 
in danger, a suggestion in folly, a solace in discouragement. Again, 
a person or presence, a bit of news, a circumstance of time or place, 
a happening or accident, a misfortune according to men. It may be 
the most natural thing in the world apparently, and yet be due to 
the power that “worketh in us both to will and to accomplish.” 

3. Weare told in the text that “to every one of us is given grace, 
according to the measure of the giving of Christ.” Now, what is 
this “measure of the giving of Christ!” The first measure of that 
giving is certainly the intrinsic necessity of grace itself; God gives 
it to us according to the need we have of it. It is plain that without 
grace some deeds naturally and morally good may be performed, 
some truths of faith known, some precepts of the natural law ob- 
served, for our human nature is not wholly corrupt and vitiated by 
original sin. But it is equally certain that nothing so accomplished 
is according to the end for which man was created. Man’s end is not 
that of the beast of the field—to pass, after a life of the senses, into 
nothingness—a mere natural end. He was created to see and enjoy 
God in an afterlife of infinite bliss, but here and now to know and 
serve Him as He wishes to be known and served, that is, in a man- 
ner in keeping with his end, and worthy of it. That end, which is 
God, is therefore supernatural; and no means but those which are 
supernatural can be expected to lead to that end. Natural forces 
alone can not do this. Water can not rise above its level; neither 
can nature rise above itself. 

Here is a stone. It exists, but has not feeling. And feeling it 
can not give itself, or have, unless the almighty power which created 
it interfere to operate a miraculous change. So is it supernatural, 
so to speak, for a mountain or tree to move about and walk. A 
fish can not run or fly about in the air above, nor ‘can the beast rea- 
son and talk, for such manners of being and of doing are not accord- 
ing to the nature which God gave them, but belong to natures 
superior to theirs, and-are therefore supernatural to them. And so, 
because left to himself man disposes only of natural means, he can 
not without grace attain to the higher life to which he is called, or 
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even strive after it by a becoming service, or even aim at so lofty 
a goal. No supernatural work of any kind can be accomplished by 
the unaided forces of nature; nothing “according to God” can be 
performed except with the assistance of grace. 

On His way from Galilee to Jerusalem the Saviour came to the 
village of Jericho, and entering therein He walked through its 
streets, accompanied by the multitude who surrounded Him and 
pressed in His footsteps. Lost in the numerous throng was one 
Zacheus, a man chief among the publicans and, by reason of his 
extortions, possessed of much wealth. And the Gospel remarks 
that Zacheus was “low of stature”; and that “he sought to see Jesus 
who he was, but he could not for the crowd.” Not, however, to be 
deprived of the blessed privilege he coveted of beholding the divine 
Countenance, he ran ahead and climbed into a sycamore tree “that 
he might see him, for he was to pass that way.” And he saw. Nay, 
more, he was seen. And that day salvation came to the house of 
Zacheus. 

It is not without significance for us that Zacheus is described as 
being a sinner and “low of stature” ; and able to see Christ only after 
climbing into a sycamore tree; and by this means overcoming his 
‘natural disability and being raised aloft, above his natural condition. 
By nature and by sin, we, too, are in a state of lowliness and debase- 
ment in the presence of the infinite God. His abode is inaccessible 
to flesh and blood, weak and tainted with sin. In our lives He 
passes, He is continually passing. If we succeed in seeing or hear- 
ing Him, if we believe in Him and keep His precepts, if we do any- 
thing according to the plan of His holy will, anything pertaining to 
heaven and its reward, it is only after we are lifted up from earth, 
as was Zacheus, raised above our natural conditions of sinfulness 
and assisted by that power which “worketh in us both to will and to 
accomplish.” ; 

We can well afford to take the word of God himself for this: 
“No man can come to me, except the Father, who hath sent me, 
draw him.” The name of God on our lips is not according to God, 
if it be not grace that moves us to utter it: “and no man can say the 
Lord Jesus but by the Holy Ghost.” Not even a good thought is 
possible, for St. Paul affirms that we are “not sufficient to think any- 
thing of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God.” 
In a word: “It is God who worketh in you, both to will and to 
accomplish.” 
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“And the Lord said: Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” Observe how Peter himself, the 
prince of the Apostles, the rock upon which Christ built His Church, 
even Peter would not have persevered in fidelity to his Master, and 
avoided to the end the snares of the wily one, had not grace been 
secured unto him by the prayer of Christ. If without that help 
Peter would have fallen and been lost, what hope can we have of 
pursuing constantly the right course unassisted by a like virtue from 
above? 

God has imposed upon us the yoke of His service and the burden 
of His law. That yoke is sweet, we are told, and that burden light, 
but only on condition of our availing ourselves of the divine assist- 
ance to bear it. Otherwise, the yoke is galling and the burden im- 
possible. He who struggles alone and unaided, who relies on his 
own native strength, who invokes not and obtains not this prop 
which nature requires essentially, is doomed to failure and disaster— 
the inevitable outcome of an impossible task. It is labor lost to 
strive to climb the clouds, in the superior region of God, on a ladder 
of one’s own invention and make; the ladder, like that of Jacob, 
must be let down from above—-God’s hand stretched forth to uplift. 
In the atmosphere of the supernatural no airship—the fruit of 
human ingenuity—can be made to soar high or steer a straight 
course, or long persevere without the calamity of failure which at- 
tends all human efforts, due to the inherent faults and weaknesses 
of all things human. And those who have failed, and who fail, in 
the matter of God’s service, are those who would trust too much in 
their own powers and reckon without the power which said: “With- 
out me you can do nothing.” 

4. If without Him we can do nothing, what is more reasonable to 
expect than that with Him we should be able to do all things nec- 
essary! And this, according to the teaching of the Church, is 
precisely the case, once more “according to the measure of the giv- 
ing of Christ.” St. Luke speaks of this measure when he tells us 
that it is “good measure, and pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over’”—full and complete, then, in every sense. It is 
the will of God that all men shall be saved. Since grace is essential 
to all that pertains to salvation—its beginning, its progress, and its 
achievement—then the measure of Christ’s giving it is boundless, 
inexhaustible, offered to all, denied to none. It may be that all of 
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us are not born to rise to an equal level of holiness, but not one but 
has at his disposal enough of the divine assistance to overcome every 
temptation, practise every virtue, accomplish every good however 
difficult, perform his whole duty and thus arrive securely at the goal 
of eternal happiness. This is why St. Paul could say with utter 
confidence: “I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.” 

5. What, then, is the secret of the failure of some men to serve 
God and save their souls? How is it that grace, which the law of our 
fallen nature requires and which it is the will of God that all men 
should possess in sufficient fulness, is wanting in many—and thereby 
‘God, who is the Light, is not seen by faith; and “his command- 
ments,” which St. John tells us, “are not heavy,” become unbear- 
able; and the light yoke is made overwhelming, and the sweet bur- 
den bitter beyond endurance? “O ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
ye men of Judea, judge between me and my vineyard. What is 
there that I ought to do more to my vineyard that I have not done 
to it?” If Zacheus, his view obstructed by the encompassing throng, 
had stood at the foot of the sycamore tree and refused to make the 
effort necessary to climb therein, and had thus missed the sight of 
the passing Saviour: to what would have to be ascribed his failure 
to see and the failure of salvation to come to his house? 

God’s grace is that “peace on earth to men of good will.” This, 
too, is the “measure of the giving of Christ,” that it depends on our 
good will to accept it, to do all that in us lies to be worthy of it. 
The wicked perish, says St. Augustine, not because they could not 
be good but because they would not. It is possible, by a perverse 
will, to nullify the will of the Almighty in our regard, which is, 
that the grace offered us shall produce within us results of virtue 
and salvation. It is possible by unworthy dispositions, by malice, 
by selfishness, by cowardice, to prevent God from working “in us 
both to will and to accomplish.” This is only too true; this truth 
is only too apparent. The wicked servant in the Gospel well knew 
the will of his master, but refused to act according to it. The 
slothful servant received his talent with the rest; but he did not 
make it fructify, he hid it in the earth. ‘You stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised of heart and ears,” cried out St. Stephen, “you always 
resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do you also.” “Judge 
between me and my vineyard,” said the Lord—He had done to it all 
that He ought to have done; He looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And listen to the pathetic 
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complaint of the rejected Christ: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killeth the prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee, how 
often would I have gathered together thy children, as the hen doth 
gather her chickens under her wing, but thou wou/dst not.” 

Actual grace is a passing of the Lord in our lives. If through 
our fault we miss Him, He is gone; and the grace lost will never 
return. Zacheus understood what it was worth to look upon the 
countenance of the Lord. If, unlike him, we do nothing, He will 
pass unawares, as He did when the mob rose up and thrust Him 
out of their city of Nazareth and brought Him to the brow of the 
hill whereon their city was built, that they might cast Him down 
headlong: “But he, passing through the midst of them, went his 
way.” Actual grace is a visitation. If we receive Him not into the 
house of our souls, as did the publican, to our house salvation will 
not come. 

“And the last state of that man is made worse than the first. 
So shall it be also to this wicked generation” who, having the divine 
assistance offered to them, correspond not therewith. Grace rejected 
is grace withdrawn. The soul is then left to its native powers. 
Then the mind is darkened in default of light from above; the will 
is weakened because there is no supernatural strength forthcoming ; 
the heart is hardened, as was Pharao’s, as a consequence of God’s 
love abused. Asking not, they do not receive; seeking not, they do 
not find; failing to knock, it is not opened unto them. Before 
them is “life and death, good and evil: that which they shall choose 
shall be given them”: if evil and death, then evil and death. If 
“the days come upon thee and thy enemies cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee around and straiten thee on every side and beat 
thee flat to the ground”—as befell perverse Jerusalem—it will be 
“because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” “Be- 
cause I called and you refused: (because) I stretched out my hand, 
and there was none that regarded: (because) you have despised my 
counsels and have neglected my reprehensions—I also will laugh in 
your destruction and will mock when that shall come to you which 
you feared . . . Then shall you call upon me and I will not 
hear: they shall rise in the morning and shall not find me. There- 
fore they shall eat the fruit of their own ways, and shall be filled 
with their own devices.” 

Let us then know this much of the mysterious gift of grace: that 
without it we can not attempt to do the will of God on earth or at- 
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tain to His blessed reward in the next; that it is offered to us all 
in the plentitude of the divine goodness; that we may use or abuse 
it according to the free will with which God has endowed us. Let 


us then look “diligently, lest any man be wanting to the grace of 
God.” 
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II. SANCTIFYING GRACE 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me.”—Gal. ii, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Actual and sanctifying grace contrasted by the story of 
Zacheus, who was lifted up and thus saw Christ; and then received Him 
in his house to enjoy His presence and friendship. Sanctifying grace is: 

A life communicated to the soul, whereby the Holy Spirit lives 
within us as in a temple; whereby that life is restored which was first 
breathed into man by the Maker and afterward lost by the death of sin; 
whereby we become children of God. 

IT. Friendship with God by justification and sanctification; sin is 
removed, God’s image reveuled; paternal affection. 

III. The seed of glory yielding supernatural fruit. Peter's night- 
~_ task. Only by this heavenly virtue can heaven be striven for di- 
rectly. 

Conclusion.—Grace and glory; possessing God here and hereafter. 


Zacheus had climbed into the sycamore tree on the passage of 
the Saviour through the hamlet of Jericho. This he did because, 
being “low of stature”’—a sinner—he could not otherwise have be- 
held the divine countenance of Him who was passing. “And when 
Jesus was come to the place, looking up, he saw him, and said: 
Zacheus, make haste and come down; for this day I must abide in thy 
house ; and he made haste and came down; and he received him with 
joy. . . . Jesus said to him: This day is salvation come to thy 
house.” Remark the transformation wrought in this Zacheus, the 
type of the natural, sinful man, in the presence of God: how from a 
stranger he becomes the host of the Lord; from being unable to see 
Him, he is blessed with the unspeakable favor of possessing Him as 
a guest; from being detested of men by reason of his official posi- 
tion and of his extortions, he becomes the intimate and friend of 
Christ; a sinner loaded with iniquity, he receives the assurance of 
salvation. He enters into the joy of the Lord, he begins a life of 
union with Him. 

Remark again how this abiding of Christ in the house of the 
chief of the publicans was not an assistance or aid, lent merely for 
an occasion of need—like the grace, called actual, which was limited 
to prompting and enabling him to view the countenance of the Son 
of God; but something permanent and lasting which united him 
with the divine Friend, whereby he shared with Him, so to speak, 
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a common life; a state of intimacy and affectionate companionship. 
It was a made-over existence, to which salvation was promised and 
assured, in which the germ of immortality was planted. This is 
sanctifying or habitual grace: not a gift, that comes and goes 
according to the necessity of the moment, but an abiding virtue 
which “is poured forth in the heart, by the Holy Ghost, who is 
given to us.” “We will come to him and take our abode in him,” 
says the Holy Spirit. As Christ dwelt visibly in the house of 
Zacheus, so does God by grace abide invisibly in the soul, creating 
in us a new manner of being, called supernatural, which is truly a 
life; and a friendship coloring that life; and an energy capable “of 
producing works in keeping with both that life and that friendship. 
In other words, this grace flows incessantly, exuberantly upon 
us if we are properly disposed; and, by its presence in the soul, 
effects three marvelous results—first, transforming ; then justifying 
and sanctifying; finally, energizing the soul unto a capacity for 
supernatural merits. 

1. Mysterious as is this gift of sanctifying grace, it is plainly, 
by analogy, a kind of life: life not natural, but supernatural; not 
of the body, but of the soul; not human, but divine. We mean by 
it what St. Paul meant when he said: “And I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” We mean by it what the Apostle again meant 
by charity which, he said, “is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” Hear again the voice of inspired 
authority: “Know you not that you are the temple of God and the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you?” “You are the temple of the living 
God.” “Know you not that your members are the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God; and you are 
not your own?” And so we may conceive this gift of God as enter- 
ing into the soul by the infusion of the spirit of God—a virtue re- 
maining therein, adhering to it so closely as almost to become a part 
of it, its very self, its very life; penetrating it in all manner, saturat- 
ing it, so to speak, changing it into itself, somewhat after the fashion 
of iron plunged into the fire, which becomes heated and glows like 
the fire itself. 

The statement may be an astounding one and far beyond our 
powers of comprehension, but it is not incorrect to say that this is a 
divine life and that the soul, which lives by grace, lives by the life 
of God. Let us recall the story of the origin of the human soul, 
which is so familiar to us. It is recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
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It is related how the hand of God first fashioned out of the slime of 
the earth a tenement of flesh to serve as a body to the first human 
creature, a receptacle for a soul. And while the lifeless form of 
Adam lay prone before Him, it is written: “And he breathed into 
his (Adam’s) face the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” Remember that it was out of His divine bosom that God 
exhaled His spirit into man—a principle of life which was a spark 
of the flame of divine life. And it is added that, looking com- 
placently upon the work of His hands, gazing into the face of the 
creature Adam, God therein discerned His own image and likeness, 
asinamirror. He had given life to all living creatures, but in none 
but man was His image reflected. There are degrees and qualities 
of life apparently. But only to the immortal soul of man did the 
Creator impart that quality of life which approximates so closely 
to that by which God exists as to be called an image and likeness 
and reflection of Himself. 

Now, that life of the soul may be lost., It may also be recovered. 
The loss of life is death—if of the soul, spiritual death. But death 
to the soul, in all Scripture, in all Christian language, in the mind 
of all believers, is sin, mortal sin. Sin destroys the life communi- 
cated to the soul by the Maker. Sin quenches the flame breathed 
into it, defaces the image therein graven, undoes the likeness, 
annihilates the work within us, which, after its completion, God 
found to be good. In a word, being mortal, it kills; and that 
identity, as it were, of spiritual nature, which God’s breath had es- 
tablished, and which existed between Creator and creature, ceases. 

If this life can be recovered, how is it to be recovered? What can 
restore it? How shall this death be raised to life? How shall this 
image and likeness of God in the fallen soul of man be revived, and 
the divine face be made again to shine in his living spirit? But we 
know that it was precisely to effect this purpose that Christ Jesus 
came down to earth, undertook and accomplished His redeeming 
mission ; that by His passion and death He acquired merit for sinful 
man, by which merit there was purchased for sinners that treasure 
which we call grace; that He founded a system of seven Sacra- 
ments or holy rites, through which this grace is again infused into 
the soul lost and dead to God by sin. It is grace, then, that repairs 
the deadly work of sin. And sin being death, what must grace be 
but life? For what but life can raise from death! Grace, then, as 
far &s we can know, must be life from the same source from which 
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life originally sprang, when, before sin had appeared, Adam re- 
ceived it direct from the bosom of God. It is a sort of divine life, 
health and vigor, brought to us through channels of mysterious 
efficacy called Sacraments, resurrecting in us the child of God, 
making us live, move and have our being in Him, even as it was in 
the beginning the case with Adam, our first parent. 

And this explains why we, who live by grace, are called again 
and again and again in the Gospels “sons of God,” “children of 
God,” “heirs of God,” “co-heirs with Christ,” who is God. There- 
fore, may we pray, as Christ taught us: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven. ” Although sharing with all living things a com-: 
mon origin in God by creation, of man alone and of no other crea- 
ture was such language spoken, for in a sense far otherwise ap- 
propriate are we truly sons of God. And since sons can but reflect 
the nature of the Father, thus we have the meaning of these ex- 
traordinary words of St. Peter, so forbiddingly sublime and at first 
sight capable of overwhelming us with their awful significance: 
“By whom (Christ) he (God) hath given us most great and precious 
promises, that by these you may be made partakers of the divine 
nature.” Verily, then, by grace we live, not we, but Christ liveth 
in us. 

2. “Behold thou art fair, O my love, behold thou art fair!” Thus 
does the heavenly Spouse address the soul to which it is wedded by 
grace. The title of Christian or Catholic does not make us friends 
of God, but the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our souls by grace 
alone makes us His friends. The early pastors of the Church called 
the faithful “just,” “the saints,” not because theirs was a heroic 
virtue and sanctity, but because in them Christ did really abide in 
holy joy and peace and friendship, as once He did visibly in the 
house of Zacheus. “This day I must abide in thy house. And he 
(Zacheus) made haste and came down and received him with joy.” 
The friends of God are the truly faithful, in whom sin is not, but 
the love of God by grace. And, therefore, it was that, when one 
came to Him and begged to be admitted to His intimacy, he was 
bidden to “go first, be reconciled to thy brother, and then come to 
me.” There is no beauty in death; men have a horror for the 
grave and the trappings of mourning. So there is no attraction for 
God in the soul that, deprived of spiritual life, is steeped in the 
death of sin. Such a soul is repulsive to God. Grace alone gives 
us the peace and joy of the Lord. 
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It is plain what grace does to the soul in order to make it beauti- 
ful in the sight of the Maker. “I will pour upon you clean water,” 
says Ezechiel, “and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness.” 
When the hideousness of sin is removed, the soul is justified; it is 
sanctified, when it is adorned and clothed in the garb of primitive 
innocence, according as holy David speaks: “Thou shalt wash me, 
and I shall be made whiter than the snow.” Thus, with the quicken- 
ing of the soul by the fire of the Holy Ghost, all malice is expelled 
and that warmth enkindled which is love and affection. By means 
of the supernatural vitality imparted to the soul there is brought 
out, in all its divine effulgence and beauty, the image and likeness 
of the Creator which sin had defaced. There remains not a stain 
or blotch or trace of sin, which is ugliness ; but that charm of purity, 
that fair loveliness, that sweet innocence, which charm the eye of 
God, which make the soul resemble the Son of Man “in whom he 
was well pleased.” 


“And God saw all things that he had made, and they were very 
good.” Of course. Whatever is from God and, in any sense, of 
God, is precious in His sight. He had created life, and many were 
the varieties thereof. There was the plant, the tree; they live, 
grow, develop, put forth leaf and bud and blossom and fruit, and 
multiply after their kind. To such there is a charm and beauty 
which, in a human sense, we call “grace”: “Consider the lilies of 
the field. . . . Not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
like one of these.” And then He beheld ranging over meadow and 
plain those noble shapes, instinct with animal life, which see and 
hear and feel and move and know pain and pleasure. We speak 
of the “grace” of their carriage, movements and activity. And they, 
too, pleased the eye of God. And then came man, the king of all 
creation, sharing with the lower beings the vegetative and animal 
life, but crowned with that still higher perfection of thought, of 
intelligence, of self-government and free choice. And God seeing 
all the things that He had made, found that this was the noblest, 
the most excellent, the best. And how infinitely more precious 
in His sight must man be, if his soul, instinct by grace, lives a 
divine life, like unto that whereby God himself lives, if he is become 
His son and child, if in him the Maker beholds as in a mirror His 
own image and likeness! 
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And why? Doubtless for the same reason that a man may be 
pleased with a flower, fond of a pet animal, love even a child that is a 
stranger to him; but all this is nothing as compared with the affec- 
tion which he bears to his own child. And why should not a father 
gaze with fondness and love on the child which is his own flesh 
and blood, a being endowed with the same life as himself, which he 
himself gave? Why should not a father’s child be more dear to 
him than the child of another? Just so does God love His own; 
just so, in His children by grace does His eye take greatest delight. 
That creature He loves with a love that no human parent has ever 
felt for his offspring. It becomes, in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture, “as the apple of his eye.’ And hence it is that the grace of 
God and the friendship of God are terms used by us indifferently 
to mean one and the same thing. When we say, for example, that 
the Sacraments give or increase grace in us, give life to the soul 
or strengthen it, unite us with God or deepen that union, these are 
several ways of expressing the same marvel of God’s dealing with 
men. 

3. But sanctifying grace is something more than a state of new 
being and of favor in the sight of God; it is a new energy which 
gives a supernatural quality to works which we perform. Every 
being acts and produces according to its nature. The branch can 
yield fruit only by that virtue which is brought to it from the 
parent trunk. Good fruit is the product of a good tree; the bad 
tree can bring forth naught but what is bad. Now, “I am the vine,” 
said the Lord, “and you are the branches. As the branch can not 
bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you 
unless you abide in me” by grace. Among the works of man there 
are those which he performs unassisted by heaven; these springing 
from the natural man alone, are natural works and are deserving 
merely of a natural reward, such as this world offers. Others are 
sinful works; and these are “fruit unto death.” But he who ac- 
complishes good, while instinct with that supernatural virtue which 
is communicated to the soul, labors supernaturally and will reap 
a supernatural reward. And this is “bringing forth fruit unto God”; 
this is acting “according to God.” When St. Paul in vision heard 
Christ’s consoling word, “My grace is sufficient to thee,” it was an 
answer to the query of the disciples of the Lord who asked: “What 
shall we do that we may work the works of God?” For it is they 
who are just and holy by reason of the spirit dwelling within them, 
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and they alone, that perform holy works and are in a position to de- 
serve consideration from God for all that they do. 

Out on the lake Peter toiled on in the darkness. With might 
and main he labored, dragging the waters with his net, while the 
hours passed and night spent itself on his fruitless task. Morning 
came, and Peter uttered his complaint: “Master, we have labored 
all the night and have taken nothing.” No wonder. He worked 
not under the eye of the Master; Christ was not with him. Peter 
striving alone in the night unsuccessfully is a perfect image of the 
soul exerting itself for heaven without the presence and light and 
strength of God by grace; its works have no price, they are not 
stamped with the seal of the supernatural. But when the Lord 
came, and Peter at His command let down the net on the right 
side, great was his astonishment at the multitude of fishes the net 
inclosed. Then it was day, then Christ was nigh, then did he know 
on which side to cast, then were his strong arms nerved and steadied 
for a haul such as he had never dared hope for. Let, then, the 
sinner labor and struggle as he will; “If I have not charity,” says 
the Apostle, “it profiteth me nothing.” The source of all our merit 
for heaven is the grace of God which is infused into our souls by 
the Holy Ghost. 

This does not mean, of course, that He abandons to their fate 
sinners, that is, those who by unrepented sin are not united with 
Him and live not in His friendship, and who therefore can in no 
manner make an advance toward Him. It means that, while re- 
maining enemies of God and dead to Him, no work proceeding 
from them has value directly unto salvation. But through God’s 
great mercy, they may perform actions naturally and morally good ; 
and in response to these, actual grace may be vouchsafed to them, 
and thereby the means afforded of rising out of their sinful state 
and acquiring a supernatural standing with God. The beggar 
starving by the wayside will die if no one assist him. But if a 
good samaritan lifts him up and cares for him and heals his 
wounds, and, setting him on his feet, gives him the wherewith to 
start in life anew, the reclaimed unfortunate may one day become 
a millionaire. In like manner is God willing to give back life to the 
spiritually dead and restore the health and strength forfeited by 
sin, in mercy to those who deserve not and can not deserve it. But 
until this transformation is effected by a communication of sanctify- 
ing grace salvation is impossible, heaven is inaccessible, chaos 
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yawns between Creator and creature. As says holy Job: “If he 
withhold the waters, all things shall be dried up.” 

And this is why grace is called the “fountain of water springing 
into life everlasting.” It is the heavenly seed sown in us, the germ 
of immortality. It is the power which alone makes spiritual suc- 
cess possible. 

What a priceless treasure, then, is this gift of sanctifying grace! 
What a masterpiece of God’s almighty power is the soul that is alive 
with it! What a supremely noble being is man thus informed! 
We are now what we one day shall be in the glorious felicity of 
our lasting home; for grace and glory are but two modes of the 
same life, the one for time, the other for eternity. True, this glory 
hath not yet appeared to us who are still imprisoned in the flesh. 
But “dearly beloved,” says St. John, “we are the sons of God; 
and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that 
when he shall appear we shall be like to him, because we shall 
see him as he is.” We now see only through the mirror of faith; 
later when the clear vision shall dawn upon us, the reality will 
be the same. Then God will come and abide in us, and we in 
Him, even as He now does by His holy Spirit, but in an invisible 
manner. Let only God dwell in our souls during this life, and 
He will continue to abide therein endlessly in the life to come. If 
we would be His friends hereafter, it behooves us to be His friends 
here below. And the measure of our assurance of that bliss will 
be the measure in which we shall have realized in us, in the midst 
of the temptations and evil of this world, the truth which St. Paul 
spoke of himself: “And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
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III. CO-OPERATION WITH GRACE—PERSEVERANCE 
IN GRACE 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 


“We do exhort you that you receive not in vain the grace of God.”— 
II Cor. vi, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Of ourselves we are powerless in the work of our salvation. 
With God’s grace we are all-powerful therein. God gives to each man 
sufficient grace for his salvation, and yet so many are eternally lost, (1) 
for not co-operating with grace, and (2) for not persevering in grace. 

I. Co-operation with grace.—Salvation, the joint product of two 
factors—God and man. Illustrated by a pagan fable; “Put your shoulder 
to the wheel.’ Grace necessary to keep the commandments; it is of two 
kinds—interior and exterior. Enumeration of exterior graces. We must 
make a good use of them. Enumeration of interior graces. The chain of 
graces; its importance; how lost. Fatal result of the abuse of grace. 

Perseverance in grace—To be saved we must be in the state of 
grace at the hour of death. Necessity of persevering in sanctifying grace 
by using the means given by St. Alphonsus. First means, leading a good 
practical Christian life. Second means, shunning the proximate occasion 
of sin. Third means, prayer, especially in time of temptation. Fourth 
means, mental prayer, or meditation. Fifth means, devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. “A true servant of Mary will not be lost.’ By co-operat- 
ing with grace we may, when the occasion requires, be able to practise 
heroic virtue. Examples of this. Let us imitate those who sanctified 
themselves in the same state of life as that we live in. 


Of ourselves we are powerless to save our soul, for our divine 
Saviour says expressly: “Without me you can do nothing” (John 
xv, 5). Without God’s help we can not even have a good thought 
conducive to our salvation, for, says St. Paul, “not that we are suf- 
ficient to think anything of ourselves as of ourselves, but our suf- 
ficiency is from God” (II Cor. iii, 5). Without the divine assist- 
ance or grace we can not even utter a short prayer or invoke God 
for help. “No man,” says the Apostle of the Gentiles, “can say 
Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. xii, 3). “Grace,” says 
St. Vincent Ferrer, “is the root of the spiritual life,” that is, grace 
alone renders our efforts and actions supernaturally meritorious for 
heaven. “We need,” says St. Cyril of Alexandria, “the grace of 
God to render easy what is difficult, to smooth the rough ways of 
justice, for our strength if not upheld by God is as nothing.” 

We are, then, powerless of ourselves in all that concerns our 
salvation. But with the help of divine grace we become all-powerful, 
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for it endows us, as it were, with God’s own power and enables us 
to overcome naturally insurmountable obstacles and to make cheer- 
fully the most difficult and painful sacrifices in the way of salvation. 
Hence St. Paul says: “I can do all things in him who strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. iv, 13). 

The infinite goodness and mercy of God deserves all our admira- 
tion and gratitude, for He bestows on each man sufficient grace for 
his salvation. “To each one of us,” says St. Paul, “is given grace 
according to the measure given by Christ” (Eph. iv, 7). But if 
everyone receives from God enough grace for his salvation, how 
does it happen that so many men are eternally lost? Who is to 
blame for this? No blame can be attached to God, who is all good- 
ness and justice. Let us this day seriously consider this most im- 
portant and practical subject, and we shall easily discover that no 
one is lost except through his own fault, first, in neglecting to cor- 
respond with the graces God confers on him, and, secondly, in not 
using the means necessary to persevere in grace. 

I. Co-OPERATION WITH GraAcE.—The salvation of those who 
have come to the use of reason, be they still children or grown up 
to manhood or womanhood, is the product of two factors working 
in unison—God and man. Man can not alone save himself, as we 
have just seen. And God will not alone save man, otherwise He 
would not have endowed him with reason and free will. God will 
not save man against his will. Hence to effect his salvation man 
not only needs God’s grace, which is always offered him, but he 
must also effectively will his salvation and make use of divine 
grace by faithfully co-operating with it. “God,” says St. Augustine, 
“has created us without our co-operation, but He will not save us 
without it.” In a word, grace will avail us unto salvation only 
when we make the necessary efforts on our part to be saved. Divine 
grace, we should be persuaded, will not do everything for us, for it 
is only a help to our personal exertions, which are as indispensable 
as grace itself to our salvation. 

To illustrate this let us recall an ancient pagan fable. A teamster’s 
heavily laden wagon was stuck in a deep rut, from which his team 
could not extricate it. He then began to invoke aloud the aid of 
Jupiter very earnestly. For hours he kept on crying out with 
all his might: “O Jupiter, the mightiest of the gods, help me out of 
this!” But it was all in vain, for the wagon did not move. Hearing 
his cries to Jupiter a passer-by said to him: “Friend, Jupiter will 
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never help a lazy man like you; first help yourself and put your 
shoulder to the wheel, and then you may expect Jupiter to help 
you.” The teamster followed the good advice, and in a moment the 
wagon was out of the rut. 

Many of us are, in the affair of our salvation, like that teamster, 
for we expect that God by His grace will take us to heaven without 
any effort or trouble on our part. But this is a sad, fatal mistake. 
“God,” says St. Augustine, “is our helper indeed, but He bestows 
His help, His grace, only on those who willingly make the necessary 
exertions, for He does not save us as if we were inanimate things 
or beings destitute of reason and free will.” Let us, then, earnestly 
put our shoulder to the wheel of our spiritual wagon and call upon 
God to help us, and He will bestow on us all the graces we need to 
proceed smoothly and securely on the road of salvation. He will 
enable us to effect with comparative ease what far exceeds our 
natural strength. “God,” says St. John Chrysostom, “holds out His 
hand to thee; give Him thine.” 

To be saved we must keep the commandments. As this is, in our 
present state, beyond our unaided efforts, “God,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “gives us grace to keep the commandments,” and thus to save 
our soul. Grace given us for this purpose is of two kinds: interior 
and exterior. Among the exterior graces God gives us, are vocal 
prayer, the word of God, good reading, holy Mass, the reception of 
the Sacraments, abstinence, good advice, good example, sufferings 
and crosses. All these are for us helps of salvation. But they will 
not conduce to our salvation unless we make a good use of them 
and derive spiritual profit from them. For instance, the grace of 
prayer, which God bestows on us at every moment of our life, will 
avail nothing to us if we do not actually pray, and pray with atten- 
tion, reverence, and humble confidence and true earnestness. Holy 
Mass, the word of God, will be of no help to us if we do not devoutly 
assist at them. The Sacraments will be unprofitable to us if we do 
not receive them with due dispositions and as often as we need 
them. Sufferings and crosses will not bring us to heaven unless we 
bear them with true Christian fortitude. Hence, if we wish to 
save our soul we must co-operate with the exterior graces God 
offers us in such abundance. 

If we do not make a good use of them, we are like the man men- 
tioned by Our Lord, who hid his talent instead of properly invest- 
ing it, and was condemned for his neglect; or like the barren fig tree 
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which, producing no fruit, was reprobated and ordered to be cut 
own and burnt: “Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 
(Luke xiii, 7). Such is the deplorable result of neglecting to profit 
by God’s graces, of failing to co-operate with them. It behooves us, 
therefore, to make a good use of the many graces of salvation God 
confers on us, so that we may escape eternal perdition and secure 
a happy eternity. 

God imparts to us also countless interior graces, consisting in the 
interior light, enabling us to discover our duty in the various cir- 
cumstances of life, to perceive the dangers to our salvation and the 
means of avoiding them; also in interior strength to make the ef- 
forts requisite for observing the commandments, for keeping from 
sin, for overcoming temptations and subduing our passions; also in 
the divine inspirations to perform certain acts necessary or con- 
ducive to our salvation, such as shunning evil company, despising 
human respect, going to Confession, and the like. To the interior 
grace belong also all good thoughts, pious desires of heavenly goods, 
the warnings of our conscience, and the remorse of conscience after 
the commission of a fault. 

Whenever we co-operate with grace we make a step forward on 
the way of salvation, gain merit for heaven, and are rewarded by a 
fresh grace. If we correspond with this second grace we receive a 
third and a better grace, and so on indefinitely as long as we are 
faithful. Thus we acquire holiness and render our salvation more 
and more secure. Thus we can see how graces are, as it were, 
linked together, so as to form a chain from earth to heaven. But 
if we fail to correspond with the first grace of a chain of graces, 
we do not receive the second grace nor the graces that would follow 
it, and thus we lose a whole chain of graces; and this may, in the 
end, prove the occasion of our eternal reprobation, for, in the de- 
signs of God, our salvation depends perhaps on that very chain of 
graces; and by failing to receive it through our own fault, we fail 
to obtain the grace of final perseverance, which is indispensable for 
our salvation. Such is the teaching of St. Alphonsus, Doctor of 
the Church. 

Moreover, if, paying no heed to the warnings of our conscience, 
we do. not avoid sin and its occasions, our conscience will, by and 
by, cease to warn us. Or, if we despise the remorse of our con- 
science after the commission of a fault, we shall gradually grow 
reckless in the way of sin, until, at last, our conscience will cease to 
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reproach us. And what will be the result? Our failure to cor- 
respond to these merciful graces of God will induce God gradually 
to withdraw His other interior graces, His light, and we shall fall 
gradually into a state of spiritual blindness as to our sinfulness and 
the danger we are in of eternal perdition; and no longer heeding 
any remorse or other interior grace, we shall become spiritually 
obdurate. In this sad state we shall be the blind slaves of our pas- 
sions, and our hearts will be hardened to every inspiration, to every 
warning and exhortation, and God will then abandon us to our 
reprobate sense for having already abandoned Him and despised 
His graces. Thus we shall, like Saul and Judas, be justly cast off 
by God, and the inspired words of the prophet Samuel to the repro- 
bate Saul will be applicable to us: “Because thou hast rejected the 
word (that is, the grace) of the Lord, the Lord hath rejected thee” 
(I Kings xv, 26). Such a one can yet be saved, but only by a miracle 
of grace, of which he is wholly unworthy because of his long abuse 
of divine graces. “We ought never to complain,” says St. Bernard, 
“that grace is wanting to us, but should rather admit that we are 
often wanting to grace.” 

II. PERSEVERANCE IN GRACcE.—To be saved we must be in the 
state of sanctifying grace at the hour of death, for he who dies in 
the state of mortal sin shall be lost forever. Many co-operate with 
grace and live in the state of grace for a time, and even for years, 
but in the end cease co-operating with grace, yield to some tempta- 
tion, commit mortal sin and lose sanctifying grace, persevere in sin 
and die in God’s enmity. This deplorable end has been the fate of 
many who had once been very holy, who had been looked upon as 
models of Christian virtue. 

If we earnestly wish to be saved it behooves us to strive with all 
our might to correspond constantly with divine grace, that we may 
keep from mortal sin, and thus never lose the sanctifying grace we 
received at Baptism, and which we either never lost or recovered by 
a good confession in the Sacrament of Penance. To persevere in 
grace we must necessarily make use of all the requisite means. Let 
us learn what these means are from that great, learned and most 
zealous Doctor of the Church, St. Alphonsus, who has written so 
much and so clearly on this subject. 

1. The first means of perseverance in grace is living a good Chris- 
tian life in the faithful observance of the commandments of God 
and of the precepts of His Church, in making constant use of the 
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means of salvation, in always corresponding with God's grace, in a 
word, in living up to our faith. We can make our perseverance 
doubly secure, if we try to lead a pious Christian life, that is, if we 
do more for our salvation than is absolutely required by the pre- 
cepts of the Church. For this purpose we should endeavor to hear 
Mass every day, if possible, and to go often to Confession and holy 
Communion. The devout hearing of Mass is a source of numberless 
graces and blessings for the whole day, and, therefore, a powerful 
protection against sin. Frequent Confession keeps the soul in the 
state of grace and is a powerful restraint from sin. Frequent and 
fervent reception of holy Communion—the Bread of angels, the 
Bread of the strong—imparts wonderful strength to overcome the 
enemies of the soul and to practise virtue. 

2. The next means of perseverance in grace is to shun the proxi- 
mate occasion of sin. A proximate occasion of sin is a certain per- 
son, a certain place, a certain amusement, or a certain thing, which 
invariably causes us to sin grievously whenever we frequent or use it. 
What is a proximate occasion for some persons, may not be so for 
others. Hence it behooves each one to shun those persons, places 
or things which invariably lead him to commit mortal sin. To ex- 
pose one’s self, without real necessity, to a proximate occasion of 
sin, is already a grievous sin in itself. He who does this under the 
plea that he does not intend to sin and will surely avoid sinning 
therein, is actually guilty of presumption and of tempting God, just 
as much as if he were to cast himself headlong from a great height 
with the expectation of being preserved from injury by divine pro- 
tection. ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Matt. iv, 7), 
said our divine Saviour to Satan. He who unnecessarily seeks a 
proximate occasion of sin shows that he loves the danger of sin, and 
cares very little whether he commits it or not. Of such a one the 
Holy Ghost says: “He that loveth danger shall perish therein” 
(Eccli. iii, 27). It is clear that a sinner with strong passions and a 
weak will, will necessarily fall into grievous sin every time he thus 
frequents the proximate occasion of his sin, for by so doing he 
abuses divine grace warning him, by his conscience and his past 
experience, of his obligation to shun it by every means in his 
power. In such an occasion he is sure to be violently tempted, and 
he can not overcome such a temptation without special grace from 
God; and God will surely not then give it to him, since he is both 
unfit and unwilling to correspond with it. Hence his fall into 
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mortal sin takes place as a matter of course, and he loses divine 
grace through his own fault. 

3. We can not, however, avoid every temptation. In fact, we may 
expect to meet many of them every day from the enemies of our 
salvation—the world, the devil, and our own flesh, our passions. 
Our life, as the Holy Ghost tells us (Job vii, 1), is a constant war- 
fare. To be saved it behooves us to combat and overcome our 
temptations. But for this good wishes and good resolutions are 
not sufficient, for, as the saying is, hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. We are, of ourselves, weak and helpless, especially against 
our own passions. How shall we overcome temptations and perse- 
vere in grace? By prayer. In every temptation let us pray to God 
for help, for grace to overcome it, and He will enable us, helpless 
as we are of ourselves, to overcome even the most terrible tempta- 
tions. St. Alphonsus tells us that it is a sure sign that we have not 
yielded to a temptation, if we have, as soon as we perceived it, 
prayed to Jesus and Mary to help us, for by doing so, we clearly 
show that we do not want to sin, and therefore do not yield our 
consent to it. God never refuses to help those who invoke Him in 
the time of temptation. 

4. Another sure means of perseverance is the practise of mental 
prayer, that is, of daily meditating, or practically reflecting, on 
some of the mysteries of our holy religion, of the eternal truths, or 
on the four last things. “In all thy works,” says the Holy Ghost, 
“remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Eccles. vii, 40). 
The prayer of petition to God for grace is the great and universal 
means of salvation. But, as St. Alphonsus says, he who never makes 
mental prayer does not know his real spiritual wants, nor how to 
pray properly for them. “It is almost impossible,” says Cardinal 
Bellarmine, “to persevere in grace without meditating on the eternal 
truths.” St. Alphonsus maintains that mortal sin and mental prayer 
can not abide together, and that a sinner who perseveres in making 
mental prayer will soon give up his sinful ways. The great St. 
Teresa vouches for the perseverance and salvation of him who daily 
makes a quarter of an hour’s meditation. 

5. Finally, true devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary is a sure 
means of perseverance. Mary is, as the Church calls her, the 
mother of divine grace, the mother of perseverance, the mother of 
Jesus Christ and our mother also. She is all-powerful with God, 
who neither can nor will refuse to grant whatever she asks. As 
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she is the refuge of sinners and our own most loving mother, she 
loves us with a truly maternal love, and has our interests at heart. 
She will, therefore, be ever ready to assist us in our wants and 
obtain for us victory in temptation, and will pray for us whenever 
we invoke her, “now and at the hour of our death,” so that we may 
live and die in the grace of God. Hence, St. Alphonsus, resuming 
the teaching of the fathers and doctors of the Church, rightly main- 
tains that a true servant of Mary can not be lost. Hence, if we 
wish to persevere in grace, let us strive to be true servants and 
children of Mary. 

By co-operating with grace we are able not only to work out our 
salvation, however great our weakness and helplessness amid so 
many obstacles, but we may also, should the occasion require it, be 
able to practise heroic virtue, as was the case with the Apostles who 
converted the world; with the martyrs who underwent for the faith 
the most excruciating torments and a cruel death; with the holy 
penitents, who expiated their previous sinful life with frightful 
austerities ; with thousands of youths of both sexes, who, notwith- 
standing their naturally strong passions and violent temptations, 
have led and yet lead a life of spotless purity and chastity ; and with 
so many priests and religious, who, oblivious of self, devote their 
lives in caring for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the phy- 
sically and morally wretched, and thus become martyrs of charity. 
All this is beyond the power of poor unaided human nature. But 
poor, helpless human nature, co-operating with divine grace, is 
capable of achieving wonders, and finds nothing impossible, for it 
says, with St. Paul: “I can do all things in him who strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. iv, 13). 

How many in our state of life, as weak and as helpless as our- 
selves, have sanctified themselves by corresponding with grace, by 
using the same means of perseverance as are offered us! What they 
have done we also can accomplish, if we only will it earnestly, and 
faithfully use the same means. Therefore, dearly beloved, make 
use of the means of perseverance in grace, and you shall secure your 
salvation. Again “we do exhort you that you receive not in vain 
the grace of God” (II Cor. vi, 1). 


Wartine 


THE ROSARY 


CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 
I. THe NAME OF THIS DEVOTION 


“I was exalted as a rose plant in Jericho.”—Ecclus. xxiv, 18. 


My dear brethren, when Pope Pius IX, on May 23, 1877, gave 
audience to a number of pious pilgrims he said to them: “Have 
courage, my dear children! I exhort you to fight against the 
persecution of the Church and against anarchy, not with the sword, 
but with the rosary, with prayer and good example.” This Pope, 
who with great wisdom and strong hand has guided for thirty-two 
years the bark of Peter, which in many violent storms had been 
rocked to and fro, he who well knew the great dangers of our 
times, regarded the rosary as a conquering weapon. 

What great confidence his successor, Pope Leo XIII, placed in the 
veneration and invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by means 
of the rosary! He exhorted all Christianity to pray the rosary daily 
during the month of October, in order to obtain assistance in these 
distressing times. In his brief on this occasion Leo XIII says: “It 
has been a favorite and prevalent custom of Catholics, in times 
of need and danger, to take refuge in Mary, and to seek consola- 
tion from her motherly concern.” 

Thus the firm reliance and confidence rightly placed by the 
Catholic Church in the mother of God is stanchly avowed. 

As a matter of fact, Mary, the immaculate Virgin, free from 
original sin, the chosen mother of God, is endowed with such 
power by her Son, as no other creature, man or angel, has ever re- 
ceived or can receive. 

The efficacy of this great devotion to the great Queen of Heaven 
had been demonstrated especially when false teachings, depravity, 
or other great enemies threatened disaster to Christians. 

History, early and recent, relates how public and private devotion 
to the mother of God was held in times of calamity and distress, and 
how these prayers were heard, and help was granted. Thus origi- 
nated the exalted titles which Catholics give to the Blessed Virgin, 
such as Help of Christians, Refuge of Sinners, etc. 
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To these titles was added another, when under date of December 
10, 1883, Leo XIII directed that the title “Queen of the Rosary” be 
added to the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. In his brief the Holy 
Father expresses the desire that all the faithful practise daily the 
devotion of the rosary. If, therefore, the rosary is considered of 
such great power and efficacy by the head of the Church, the rep- 
resentative of Christ, it is befitting that we heed his words and 
pray often and devoutly by means of the rosary. 


If this prayer were better understood it would be prayed with 
more devotion, and greater benefit would come from it. In order, 
then, to spread a better knowledge, and to urge the devout recital of 
the rosary, let us contemplate this devotion in a course of instruc- 
tive addresses. The name rosary may be the subject of to-day’s 
discourse. 


The devotion of the rosary consists in the recital of a fixed num- 
ber of Our Fathers and Hail Marys, combined with the meditation 
on certain mysteries from the lives of Jesus and Mary. The name 
rosary is significant. It is a symbol of Mary, also of the devotion 
to her. We will endeavor to make this clear. 


The realm of nature is the symbol of the realm of grace, as the 
realm of grace is a symbol of the realm of glory. It was God’s 
intention to let His earthly creation be a reflection of the divine 
perfections, of the supernatural, of divinity, so that man might 
perceive the supernatural through created things, and thus more 
readily understand it. “For the invisible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made” (Rom. i, 20). 

Our first parents obtained a clear conception of the supernatural 
through the natural things of this life. Nature was to them an open 
book, in which they could read the divine perfections. Through 
sin the understanding of man was dimmed and he failed in the in- 
terpretation of nature. Instead of being led to God through it, he 
allowed himself to become estranged, and from a master became the 
slave of nature. 

Then Christ came and redeemed the world from the slavery of sin 
and again granted to man the clear conception of the true God, as 
also the right understanding of nature. This is verified in the saints 
and we have a beautiful example in St. Francis of Assisi. About 
his interpretation and meditation of nature St. Bonaventure says: 
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“He considered all things created as original from God, and saw in 
each creature the Creator and Preserver.” 

Everything in nature was to him a symbol of spiritual life. He 
took delight especially in flowers, because they reminded him of the 
flower from the root of Jesse, which refreshens and gladdens the 
whole world. 

See, my dear brethren, this is the correct, the Christian way of 
contemplating nature. The spiritual world is reflected in the visible. 

And Jesus being the King and Mary the Queen in the realm of 
grace and glory, nature contains symbols that refer to Jesus and 
Mary. All things of this creation: from the flowers of the valley 
to the brilliant stars that illumine the night, all things in nature 
are symbols of the glorious mother of God. Among many such 
symbols used in Holy Scripture we find Mary called the mystical 
rose. The Church therefore regards the rose as a symbol of Mary. 
Let us see in what the likeness consists. 

If on a summer’s day we enter a garden, where various flowers. 
through their form, color and sweet odor delight and refresh us, 
our eye is chiefly attracted by the rose. We are especially well 
pleased with it. The rose is the queen of flowers in form, color and 
fragrant odor, because of its beauty. 

Let us turn now our gaze to the spiritual garden, the Church of 
Christ. The various flowers there are the faithful, adorned with 
piety and virtue, and spreading the fragrance of saintliness with 
which God is pleased. In the Canticle of Canticles the Lamb of God 
is pictured as feeding among the lilies. A beautiful thought! It 
tells us how the Lamb of God, our divine Saviour, is fond of the 
flowers of God, the God-loving souls, as is the lamb of the’ lilies. 

And in this garden of God, the Holy Church, Mary is the rose, 
the pride of the garden, the queen of the flowers. The rose is there- 
fore the most beautiful symbol of Mary, of all saints the queen, 
exalted above all saints in sublimity, beauty, gentleness and sweet- 
ness. Therefore, because Mary is among the saints what the rose 
is among flowers, she is called “the mystical rose.” And the name 
rosary is to remind us of this. 

The rose, furthermore, signifies the virtuous life of Mary the 
virgin. The rosebud is a beautiful symbol of virginity. It is hidden 
as under a veil. Lovely is the Christian virgin, hidden in the garb 
of innocence like a rosebud. Mary is the Virgin of Virgins, and can 
above all be compared to the fair and undefiled: rosebud. 
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The open, blooming rose is an emblem of pure motherhood. Like 
the opened radiant rose the Christian mother is in the full vigor of 
life; her heart open with true love for her husband and children; 
and she unfolds her soul to heaven, so that through prayer she may 
receive the needed assistance for herself and hers. Through her 
good example in Christian virtues she spreads around her the 
fragrance of a God-pleasing life, and encourages those who asso- 
ciate with her to imitate her virtues. 

Mary is the immaculate virgin and mother, mother of God, and 
of all mankind. She is the most noble and perfect of all mothers. 
Like a magnificent rose she shines in the splendor of her virtues, and 
is the perfect example for all mothers. Because her heart is fired 
with love for God and man, she is, as St. Jordanus says, likened to 
the flaming red rose. 

There is no rose but has its thorns. The thorns are a figure of 
suffering, of sorrow, of the temptations in life, under which only a 
truly virtuous life can thrive. 

St. Brigid relates in her revelations how she at one time was 
downcast because the enemies of Christ were so powerful, and how 
she was consoled by the mother of God herself, who told her to re- 
member the rose among the thorns. “The rose,” so said Mary, 
“gives a fragrant odor; it is beautiful to the sight, and tender to the 
touch, and yet it grows among thorns, inimical to beauty and tender- 
ness. So may also those who are mild, patient, beautiful in virtue, 
be put to a test among adversaries. And as the thorn, on the other 
hand, guards, so do wicked surroundings protect the just against sin 
by demonstrating to them the destructiveness of sin.” 

The life of Mary was interwoven with many sorrows and she is 
justly called “a rose among thorns.” St. Brigid says: “The Virgin 
may suitably be called a blooming rose. Just as the gentle rose is 
placed among thorns, so this gentle Virgin was surrounded by 
sorrow.” 

The rose obtains its life through the stem, to which it is closely 
united. A rose broken from the stem will soon wither. So Mary 
received all her graces from Jesus, with whom she was united 
through the liveliest faith and ardent love. 

Mary is in truth a spiritual, a mystic rose. The rose therefore is 
a fitting symbol of the virtuous life of the mother of God. As 
mystical rose she deserves our admiration and veneration, and she 
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must be our example and model in all Christian virtues, the model 
of a true spiritual life. 

The name rosary, therefore, is well suited to this devotion. For 
it is a wreath of spiritual roses, as it were, which we place at the 
feet of Mary, in order to show our love and veneration. 

The rose has, moreover, been at all times regarded as a symbol of 
love. It was already the custom of the early Christians to adorn on 
feast days the pictures and statues of the saints with wreaths of 
roses, especially on feast days of the Blessed Virgin. 

St. Dominic, inspired and instructed by Mary, formed from the 
beautiful and efficacious prayers, the Our Father and the Hail Mary, 
together with the principal mysteries from the lives of Jesus and 
Mary, a beautiful wreath, and called it the “Rosary.” 

The threefold mysteries represented in the devotion again give it 
a resemblance to the rose. The green of the rose is the color of 
hope and confidence. It is represented in the glorious rosary. The 
thorns are represented in the sorrowful rosary. The beautiful red 
petals of the rose, finally, are represented in the joyful rosary, in the 
glories of Jesus and Mary. 

Thus is shown therefore the deep and significant meaning of the 
name rosary. And as the rosary reminds us of all the virtues, the 
spiritual beauty and sublimity of Mary, and as it is a worthy mani- 
festation of our love and veneration for the mother of God it is meet 
that we hold the rosary in high esteem. And Mary finds delight in 
this devotion, for it reminds her of all the good God did for her, 
and for which all nations pronounce her blessed. 

Oh, let us then resolve to wind this wreath frequently, to lay it 
often at the feet of the noble, the gracious queen of the rosary! 











DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


I. MEANING AND Source oF Duty 


As the best goods are said to be packed in small parcels, so great 
thoughts are often expressed in short words. Such words as God, 
the soul, life, death, duty are of no great length, yet to the thinker 
how deeply rich and suggestive they are. World-wide controversies 
rage, ever have raged, and presumably ever will rage, round their 
meaning, origin, and application. Now, it is to the last of these 
little words, viz., duty, that I mean to draw your attention, in a few 
homely discourses, during the next twelve months. The use of the 
word duty, by all men, in all times, and in all tongues, is witness to 
its reality and importance. Though a dry topic, yet this fact, as 
well as the close connection of duty with our happiness here and 
beyond, offer sufficient apology for its choice. To-day I propose 
to speak: 

I. Of its meaning. 

II. Of its source or origin. 

I. There are many words in a language apparently easy and 
commonplace, and yet so subtle, elusive and many-sided as almost 
to baffle analysis and definition. Of such is the word duty. It is on 
everybody’s lips; and yet it is not very easy to put its meaning 
clearly and tersely in other words. Speaking loosely, duty is what 
we ought to do. It implies what is due by us to others, and is said 
to sum up what we morally owe to God, our neighbor and ourselves. 
It tells us, in one short term, what we are bound, 1. e., what we 
ought to think, say and do, by virtue of the great moral law or law 
of God. 

Thus, the noun duty and the verb ought embody the whole science 
of ethics, from a rational, and of moral theology, from a Christian 
standpoint. The word duty reminds us of a debt, which, as honest 
men, we must do our best to pay. For a moral being to shirk duty, 
i. e., to refuse to pay his life-debt, when he both can and ought to, is 
dishonest, a failing to pay what is strictly due. Debt never gets off 
the conscience till paid; so it is with duty, it is a kill-joy and a mar- 
feast, ever reminding us, as long as it is left unfulfilled, that we 
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are placed in this world, not to do what we like, but what we ought. 
To have joy in life we must make peace with it, as “with our enemy 
in the way,” for it is the sworn enemy of pleasure unless we come 
to terms with it. 

Though duty connotes law, it is distinct from it. Duty is sub- 
jective and personal, law objective and impersonal. Laws in the 
moral order are rules of conduct emanating from some being en- 
dowed with authority to frame and have them carried out. Duty is 
compliance therewith. Our attitude toward all just laws affecting 
us should be one of duty. Spiritually duty is the same as obedience 
to lawful superiors. In the abstract, it may be described as the 
binding force of what is morally right. It is defined by Webster as 
“That which a person is bound, by any natural, moral or legal obli- 
gation, to do or refrain from doing.” Like most other words, it is 
used by transfer of meaning in other senses. Thus, it is often 
limited to service, civil or military, applied to certain forms of 
work, taxes and the rest; but we here use the word duty in the 
sense above described, i. ¢., as compliance with the moral law, dis- 
charge of the obligations binding on us by the law of God and its 
legitimate extensions. 

To get a good hold of what is meant by the term duty, it will help 
us to reflect that law means order or regularity in any and every 
sphere of action—material, intellectual, or moral; hence we speak 
of the laws of nature, the laws of mind or thought, and the laws or 
rules of conduct. God as supremely intelligent and moral, by the 
very force of His nature, must wish order to be observed, or kept, 
in nature, mind, and conduct. “Order is heaven’s first law.” By 
the light of common intelligence we perceive this. A well-balanced 
mind revolts against disorder and confusion in every department, 
and feels an instinctive desire to put all the “crooked things of life” 
straight. Science, art, truth, conduct are all a perception of the 
need of order. To break God’s order entails evil. If we break the 
laws of nature we may bring on ourselves sickness or death; if we 
run counter to the laws of thought, we fall into error, and if we 
infringe those of conduct or duty, we fall into the greatest evil of 
all, sin. The moral order, which it must be God’s will for every free 
intelligent being to observe, is called the moral law, the rules of 
which it is our duty to keep, and which, indeed, form the sum of our 
duty. Now this moral rectitude, this straightness of soul, this good 
conduct or behavior, is the object of duty, or rather is duty itself. 
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It makes what we call an all-round honest man, and an “honest man” 
is truly “the noblest work of God.” As Matthew Arnold says, “Good 
conduct is nineteen-twentieths of life.” All moralists hold this view, 
whatever their opinions, as to the basis or origin of duty. Deflec- 
tion from duty, or ordered conduct, is living down and away from 
the fulness of life. Morality, another name for duty, is admittedly 
the highest function of man. Physically, a man may be as strong 
as Hercules ; intellectually, he may rival Solomon or Plato, and yet 
if he is immoral, i. e., undutiful, unmindful of the rules of good con- 
duct, he is condemned, and rightly condemned, as false, as untrue 
to the lofty ideal of human nature, as we feel it should be, and as 
we know it to be wrong and sinful not to be. The moral plane, or 
plane of duty, is felt to be the highest, as indeed it is the chief meri- 
torious plane of life. We do not blame a man for being in body 
weak or ugly, or mentally stupid; but we do blame him for being 
immoral or undutiful. 

Again, duty, it must be remembered, is quite the antithesis of 
pleasure or self-interest ; nay, it is often in complete antagonism to 
both. No doubt it would be both agreeable and useful for a poor 
man, with a starving wife and child, to find and keep the purse of a 
Morgan or a Rockefeller, dropped accidentally in the street, and 
yet duty, plain, commonplace duty, compels him to return that purse 
without abstracting a single cent, even though the owner were 
neither to know of the loss nor would perceptibly suffer from the 
loss if he did. Duty is hard, stern, unrelenting. It is pitiless and 
merciless to passion, pleasure, and in some respects to self-interest 
alike. It tells us emphatically, through the voice of conscience, to 
do what is right and shun what is wrong, be the consequences what 
they may. When duty is in question, mere calculation of gain or 
pleasure is irrelevant! As well weigh spirit against matter, or 
virtue against gold, as duty against carnal pleasure, or worldly 
wisdom. For duty, I repeat, means what is due, by you and me, to 
God and our neighbor, and that in justice we ought and must pay. 
However high the standard of Christian duty may be, yet what in 
duty we are bound to do or omit, that, with God’s grace, we can 
both do or omit. 

II. So much for the meaning of the term duty. We have now to 
examine whence springs its binding force. Why should I be morally 
forced to do what is right, and avoid what is wrong? All moralists 
own that we ought to do our duty, but differ as to why, or on what 
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basis this moral obligation rests. Is the foundation of duty within 
or without ourselves? Is man autonomous, 1. e., a law to himself; 
merely seeing the need of ordered conduct, and acting accordingly, 
without any reference to or dependence on any light, law, or au- 
thority other than that furnished by reason? Is duty or morality 
independent of a divine Lawgiver enlightening reason and binding 
conscience? 

Remember, this is not an idle, useless, or merely dogmatic ques- 
tion. It is vital to the very notion or idea of duty. If duty originates 
with self or other men, if there is no right to command outside of 
or beyond ourselves, why do we feel stung with grief and remorse 
on leaving duty unfulfilled? In fact, if duty is based only on reason, 
without reference to external authority, why should there be any 
such thing as duty at all? Why should I, irrespective of all conse- 
quences, obey any one power of my soul rather than another? Why 
obey the law of reason any more than the law of lust? Why, if so 
inclined, should I not be free to follow my animal instincts in 
preference to my rational? If self has no master to dictate what is 
right or wrong, in the line of duty, then all that self approves of 
may be right and justifiable—free love, suicide, and the rest. If 
there is no element in duty but what is human, then it is based or 
resolved into force, on the one hand, for the sake of public order; 
or, on the other, license, 7. ¢., unrestricted freedom to do what one 
likes—in other words, there is no such thing as duty. “In those 
days there was no king in Israel, but everyone did that which seemed 
right to himself” (Judges xxi, 24). The result of this craze for in- 
dependent morality, i. ¢., duty not based on dogma, is seen in the 
attack directed by unbelievers to-day, not so much on speculative be- 
lief, as against the practical authority of Christian duty. Formerly 
the idea of duty or conduct, as proclaimed by Christ and His 
Church, was deemed impregnable. Rationalism even admitted our 
moral code as the most perfect treasure of the age, even when trac- 
ing it to a merely human origin by way of evolution. To-day in 
romance, in poetry, in drama, duty is assailed as an undue interfer- 
ence with liberty, and pleasure put to the front. “Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die” is an ideal of life commonly 
taught both on and off the stage. The assault on dogma is no 
longer limited to Christian belief, but extends even to Christian 
ethics, i. e., to duty. As an appeal to passion, against pure reason, 
and clad in the garb, or rather mask, of science, it meets with con- 
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siderable success among the crowd, and is a veritable trap to the 
unwary. 

Now to escape this disaster we must get a thorough idea of the 
groundwork of duty from a Catholic, and, let me add, rational point 
of view. First of all, there is no special sense or faculty of duty. 
It is rooted in the understanding or reason—reason, not independent 
of, but subject to and enlightened by God the Supreme Reason. 
Duty or morality is not the quality of an action, like color, weight, 
or shape; but is known and wilful conformity with a law, founded 
on reason and binding in conscience. As well say that the eye is in- 
dependent of light for vision, as to say that our reason, through 
which duty is apprehended, is independent of God—the “Light of 
lights.” Duty is rooted in the felt obligation to obey God or His 
lawful representatives; and the voice of conscience enforcing it in 
the same act implicitly reveals God as lawgiver or supreme framer of 
duty. Duty is thus, in its origin, the voice of the Eternal; and it is 
mere sophistry, a juggle of words and ideas, to try to make it out a 
creation, or outcome of the human mind. It sprang from the 
inmost life and supreme reason of God: and was traced in rude 
outline on the heart, or reason of man, as a rule of conduct peculiar 
and suitable to free self-determining beings. Its essence is to mold 
that conduct not in conformity with the passing ephemeral fashions 
of time, but with a higher standard of law, fixed, unchangeable, and 
universal—the moral law, tersely put in the Ten Commandments, 
which sum up the whole duty of man. Now this is only found in 
basing duty ultimately on the supreme reason of God, recognizing 
order, and willing, which is the same as decreeing, it to be ob- 
served. Duty divorced from religion, and not based on God, loses 
all its force to sway the heart and mold the whole conduct of man. 
If not rooted in God, it dwindles, at best, into a cold, lifeless branch 
of human law, held up only by brute force. As experience shows, 
duty reared not on the fluctuating reason or varying opinions of men, 
but on the transcendence and independence of God, can alone sus- 
tain moral effort in the mass of mankind. Duty that does not strike 
root in the divine element of religion deals only with outward acts, 
leaving untouched the whole field of motive, which we all feel to be 
the very soul of duty. Gain, or greed, or lust, or other base motives 
may be at the back of deeds of heroism apparently, yet they rob 
these very deeds of the sacred name of duty. 

Hence nearly all nations have sought for the sanction of the 
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duties imposed on their citizens in religion. However false or 
visionary, yet what appeared to them as the “high will of heaven” 
seemed the only solid foundation on which to raise their laws and 
base the duty of the people called upon to observe them. 

But it may be said that people are and were moral, ¢. ¢., obedient 
to the call of duty, without either knowledge of or reference to God 
whatsoever, nay, that there are many moralists who perhaps do not 
believe in God at all. Buddhists and others have a very strict code 
of duty, without belief in a personal God of any kind. Any man, 
moreover, may be honest and dutiful without being religious. 

The reply is obvious. We sing and play without adverting to the 
theory of sound on which music is based. We think and will, and 
otherwise energize, without paying heed to the soul in which these 
actions are rooted. We live in a house without minding the founda- 
tions on which it is built. By reflection and analysis we come to 
recognize that the source of moral truth, as of all truth, is in the 
divine Mind. We likewise feel in the impulse of conscience the 
divine Will commanding this moral truth or order in conduct to be 
kept. To do right it is not necessary to advert to its origin. Even 
if there were no human mind or reason in existence, it would still 
be eternally true and binding that “good is to be done and evil 
avoided.” 

Duty is not, be it remembered, an arbitrary enactment of the 
divine Will. It lay in the vision of the divine Mind. Duty as 
moral truth precedes it as volition. Conduct is not moral or im- 
moral, not commanded or forbidden, because God willed it to be so; 
but He willed the moral law, or order, or duty, or law of nature, to 
be obeyed because in His divine mind He saw it to be right. The 
perception of duty, or obligation of living up to moral order, as the 
standard of conduct is prior in the order of thought, 7. ¢., antecedent 
to God’s commands that it should be observed. Duty, therefore, is 
not only conformable to right reason, which is also divine reason, 
but is also the expression of the divine Will. He must wish us to 
act in conformity with reason, and this will of His is law in our 
regard. A breach of duty is a breach also of the divine Will or law. 
It is thus a sin. Hence it follows that sin or moral evil is more 
than an infraction of right reason. It is an offense against God. 
Men at all times and in all religions have felt and taught the trans- 
gression of duty to be a violation of the order willed and approved 
by God. The remorse and pain felt by conscience in a breach of 
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duty bears witness to this. No doubt the perception of duty varies 
both in nations and individuals, according to their intelligence, edu- 
cation, and religion; still it is at least rudimentary in all—sufficient 
to make them answerable for their conduct, and so deserving of 
praise or blame. 

The feeling of sinfulness or wrong doing that arises in the soul 
when we wilfully fail in duty proves clearly its divine origin. If 
duty had no higher source than reason or custom, we should feel 
no remorse in secretly breaking it. We may infringe all the laws 
of good breeding, etiquette, good taste in the world, we may violate 
all the rules of science and art, and yet never feel a twinge of re- 
morse; but we can not transgress the laws of justice, we can not 
steal, lie, or blaspheme, without feeling that we have done morally 
wrong, that we have violated the will of God, who planted the 
sense of duty within us. It is only the divine element in human 
law, t. e., the divine sanction, or approval of it, that makes us ever 
feel guilty of a breach of duty in transgressing it. 

Duty, therefore, as I said, is based on the divine Will command- 
ing order to be kept; and the rules that go to make up this order 
form the moral law, often called the divine law, or law of nature. 

The perception of this law in general outline, called the knowledge 
of right and wrong, good and evil, is traced on the mind of every 
human being endowed with reason, and, more than aught else, dis- 
tinguishes man from the beasts. Its observance raises us immensely 
above them, just as its transgression degrades us below them. What- 
ever they do, they remain innocent; we, by a breach of duty, become 
sinful. For we are free, they are not. They are the slaves of their 
animal instincts ; we are, or ought to be, the masters of ours. There 
is no compulsion, no restraint in the law of duty. We are free to 
keep or break the moral law, but we can not escape the conse- 
quences of either course. We are still by duty under the law, even 
when disregarding it. Duty ever binds. We may do as we like; 
but we still remain bound to do as we ought. We may slay, steal or 
slander ; but always at our own risk and peril. No lawgiver, much 
less the Supreme Lawgiver, who has written His law on our hearts, 
will allow his laws to be broken with impunity. Pains and penalties, 
remember, ever follow a free transgression of duty. Every law, as 
we shall see, has its sanction. 

By way of conclusion, I may say, that two thoughts have engaged 
our attention up to the present—the meaning of duty and the founda- 
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tion on which it rests. Divested of technical language, duty is keep- 
ing the moral order or law made known to us by enlightened rea- 
son and conscience. It is thus the harmony of human conduct with 
divine law. Its proximate basis is the will of God expressly order- 
ing this law or order to be observed. To trifle with the order 
called the law of nature, is to invite swift and stern retribution: 
water drowns, fire burns, poison slays, without pity or mercy; and 
so the violation of the higher order of duty brings on us the terrible 
evil of sin—prelude and threat of untold disaster to follow. 

Can anything better be said of duty than that it is doing God’s 
will; can anything zorse be said of not doing it than that such con- 
duct is a violation of His will? Duty, therefore, sums up all that is 
worth living for in this world. 

Two paths lie before young men to-day: the path of duty and the 
path of pleasure. They are free to choose either. One is doing 
God’s will, the other is doing our own. The one is living up to the 
best that is in us, the other is living down to the worst. 

Speaking as “one less wise,” putting the matter on the low level 
of worldly wisdom, duty pays; pleasure leads surely and fatally to 
bankruptcy both of body and soul. Except as a rest from toil and 
as a stimulant to duty, pleasure is fraudulent. It can never lawfully 
be an end, only a means, to something better and higher. It will 
land any young man who takes it as his aim and main object in life 
into weariness, disillusion, disappointment and despair. A soul 
given over to it has only before it a vision of lost time, wasted op- 
portunities, blighted hopes, the bitterness and sorrow that in- 
variably haunt the pleasure seeker of living, and having lived, an 
idle, worthless, godless life. Duty, no doubt, has its trials and 
pains ; but they brace up and strengthen the soul. They bring peace 
and well-being and the respect and esteem of one’s friends. The 
sweetness of pleasure is but honeyed poison; the weariness of duty 
is soon past; its memories are ever sweet and its reward never- 
ending. 








OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


AT THE BURIAL OF A CHILD 


“What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.”— 
John xiii, 7. 


“For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me” (Psalms xxxi, 
4). Thus complained King David, amid the suffering that burdened 
his heart, in the grief that oppressed his soul, and there was but one 
thing in which he found consolation, the hope in God. This he 
makes known in the words: “Thou art my refuge from the trouble 
which hath encompassed me” (Psalms xxxi, 7). In this hope in the 
Lord’s assistance, pain sees its relief, sorrow its end, and the com- 
plaint is silenced. 

“Thy hand is heavy upon me.”” So may also the parents say who 
to-day are looking upon the grave of their child. Great, indeed, the 
grief of a father, of a mother, from whom a loving and beloved child 
is taken by death. Who will censure the parents if the disconsolate 
words of the psalmist echo in their heart? How shall I console 
myself when death and the grave tear the fondest ties? But: “Thou 
art my refuge from the trouble which hath encompassed me,” says 
the psalmist, and these words should also be yours. And this God, 
in whom we are to take refuge at all times with hope and con- 
fidence, who in the dark hours desires to come to our assistance, 
will give you light and consolation in your sorrows. “My thoughts 
are not your thoughts; nor your ways my ways” (Isaias lv, 8). 
Christ, the God-man, comes to the sorrowing with the consolation : 
“What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after.” Oh, what great consolation lies in these words of the Lord, 
especially when we gather at a grave! 

“What I do,” so the Lord says, and I will not pass over these 
words without some reflection. “What I do”—therefore He does, 
acts, works in all things and with all men. He clothes the lilies of 
the field, gives life and takes it again; He makes parents happy by 
the gift of children, and again He takes His gifts when He sees fit. 
In all this giving and taking, in things great and small, God acts, 
and everything that God does is right. “The words of God are per- 
fect, and all his ways are judgments: God is faithful and without 
iniquity, he is just and right” (Deut. xxxii, 4). Who dare say God 
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is not doing right? That that what He does is not well done. Dare 
we censure Him? No, far be such sinfulness from us! 

‘What I do thou knowest not now!” The Lord acts ; man beholds 
these acts, but does not understand them? How often do we see 
this! There you build your house of happiness, you live in it 
happily and peacefully, but over night it collapses, and, rudely 
awakened, you behold in horror its ruins. Why did God do this? 
You do not know! 

The path along which He leads you, along which He even urges 
you, is so different from the one you plan. What you least expect is 
your lot, and what you most ardently desire is refused. Why? You 
do not know. 

Is it not so in this hour also, in which God takes this child, a hope- 
ful blossom from the tree of life? We do not know why God does 
this ; with tearful eyes we know that He has permitted it. 

And yet: “What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
and realize hereafter”; you will then realize that tears are already 
blessed on this earth; you will realize “that patience worketh trial ; 
and trial hope; and hope confoundeth not” (Rom. v, 4-5) ; you will 
realize this still more in the hereafter, when faith and hope are 
realized, when in the light of eternity you will understand the things 
which in this world you could only dimly perceive ; when life’s mys- 
tery will be revealed to you, and when all that was dark becomes 
light to you. No doubt it is with a heavy heart that you now say: 
“Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” But in the hereafter you will 
adoringly prostrate yourselves and with gratitude and joy sing 
with God’s angels : “Praised be God above all!” 

Let this, then, be a consolation, sorrowing parents: What God 
does you know not now, but you will know one day; the path of the 
Christian leads through darkness to light, through suffering to hap- 
piness. 

Only a few words more. I would address them to you, my dear 
children, who stand at the coffin of your little brother. “What I 
do thou knowest not now.” Oh, happy childhood that knows so 
little of sorrow, and is so sure to forget the hour of anguish; tears 
soon disappear at your age, while the bitter tears wept in later years 
leave a deep mark in heart and mind! It is certain that all of you 
will experience what grief is; for this experience life will give ample 
opportunity. To you as well as to you, parents, let me point out a 
lesson in the death of this child; human life is as the frail flower of 
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the meadow, the nightwind may break it. No one, young or old, 
is sure of another day. Let us therefore take to heart the warning 
which God sends in sad events like this; let us be prepared to go 
before His awful judgment seat when our time comes, be it soon, or 
far distant. Amen. 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XXIII. Concer 


It would be no easy task to learn what view popular pedagogy. 
in the light of the easy principles it follows, takes of the frailties of 
human nature. It would be a simpler performance to prove that it 
scarcely touches them. In fact, outside of plans of instruction, it 
formulates no method whereby mind and heart may be purged of the 
perilous stuff which must surely damage both, where those systems 
have been allowed to prevail that are unbaptized and have not been 
dipped in the waters of Christianity. Mental disease, especially 
when the sickness is a moral infection, is rarely if ever treated. 
Train the mind, pour into it all the information procurable from 
any and every source, organize the seething elements, eliminate chaos 
and diffuse light, and, lo! the work of pedagogy is done, and, lo! 
the child is formed and ready to encounter any enemy however 
strong! 

Illumination of the mind and nimbleness of the faculties is the 
only goal it seems ambitious to reach. In its pharmacopeeia it holds 
no tonic for the soul. To know, and to know, and again to know, is 
the chief, if not the only, doctrine which it preaches from its pulpit. 
A completely fashioned intellect is its principal aim. It comes to 
humanity with the proclamation that knowledge will make men, like 
gods, able to pluck from the tree good and evil together, caring 
little how much the evil contaminates the good, caring less that 
the evil is more palatable than the good. It will inculcate most 
assuredly the need of manners, but it is empty handed where there 
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is question of what is more needful than manners, more needful 
than anything that attracts the attention of men. It is the bark that 
it contemplates the strengthening of, and it is reckless of the rich, 
wholesome sap, without which there is no health in bark or leaf or 
branch or blossom or fruit. It forgets that the soul must wear a 
royal garb as well as the body, and that it is from the interior that 
all force must flow to the exterior. 

It says, of course, be not proud, be not conceited, be not selfish, 
but it gives no lessons in humility and brotherly love and self- 
sacrifice. This weakness, or rather this incompleteness, it very sel- 
dom imputes to itself, because it is unaware of the true value of 
things, and in addition knows not where to look for the all important 
gift of discernment. It is obvious that while it pays no attention to 
many things of moment it is indirectly making itself responsible for 
more than a few of the characteristics which, in these times, impair 
their efficacy for civilizing purposes, and render powerful agents of 
evil to the commonwealth those who are sent out with approval from 
schools and colleges everywhere. 

Manners are an indispensable requisite for comfortable living, but 
they mean a higher living than is existence if they are the outcome 
of mental balance and moral soundness. The rule of the golden 
mean applies to them as it does to other human conditions. Man- 
ners easily degenerate into mannerisms, which, if excessive, produce 
the harlequin and the mountebank, and which, if not, generate the 
faddist and the bore, who, in a step, loses all politeness and becomes 
the boor. Conceit conduces potently to the causation of these ex- 
crescences. It is very much abroad in the land. It sits like a grin- 
ning ape upon so many shoulders and chatters in the speech of so 
many tongues. 

To be in conceit with oneself is to be out of conceit with the rest 
of the world, or rather to find the rest of the world out of conceit 
with us. It is a little failing, but like the little acorn, from it comes 
a monstrous growth. It makes us laugh, but soon the laugh changes 
into derision and contempt. Perhaps the easier way of getting at an 
understanding of this moral ailment is to ask ourselves searchingly 
why a conceited man is always a disgusting, or if not a disgusting a 
laughable, spectacle for us. The source of his conceit is undoubtedly 
his opinion of himself. This opinion is not always an exaggerated 
one; generally, however, it is. Its basis is a desire for the praise of 
others, and there is no mistaking the fact that he is eager for it 
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because he considers it due to him. In pursuit of commendation it 
is that he uses the language and does the deeds which compel ridi- 
cule. It is silliness unpardonable on his part, but it is not always 
evidence of brainlessness. 

Some able individuals have been conceited and have in many in- 
stances drawn down upon themselves the sneers of their fellows. 
Let us be honest. We perhaps vent our spleen on these harmless 
ones because of a treacherous inclination on our part to resent any- 
one thinking himself better than we are. This sentiment is a 
natural one, but not of the best. We assume that a man who deems 
his qualifications superior to ours and shows this attitude, is pitying 
us because we are not as great as he. This cuts and hurts, and in 
our supposed righteous indignation we find ourselves guilty of the 
same estimation of ourselves which we call overweening vanity 
in hir 

If only someone would give us the gift to see ourselves as others 
see us, most surely it would free us from many a blunder and from 
many a foolish notion regarding ourselves and others. Yet con- 
ceit is not manly—nay, it is not human. Why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud? Pride is responsible for vanity and all the conceit 
that has been witnessed since the beginning of things. Where does 
pedagogy find or present a remedy for pride or selfishness, which 
lies still deeper? As to the conceited person, it were better to leave 
him alone. 

George Eliot says: “I have never any pity for conceited people 
because I think they carry their own comfort with them.” We are 
not obligated to pity them. The duty that lies before the pedagogue 
is to teach his disciples the true value of things, that if the world 
were to rain down all its plaudits upon us it would change us noth- 
ing. The dwarf on the highest hill is still a dwarf, and no elevation 
will make him a giant. What is said of the world is to be said of the 
individual. No thinking on his part makes him other than he is. 

St. Paul teaches (I Cor. iv) that all distinction comes from on 
high. “For who distinguisheth thee? Or what hast thou that thou 
hast not received? And if thou hast received why dost thou glory 
as if thou hadst not received it?” This is the magic thought which 
helps man keep himself where he belongs. The fact that all we haye 
has been given us, that there is nothing, strictly speaking, our own 
but our sins, is a fact which when allowed to penetrate our mind 
will go far toward calming troubled breasts and subduing swelling 
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minds. ‘Lowliness is the base of every virtue, and he who goes 
the lowest builds the safest.” The sagest of men have subscribed 
to this doctrine “that no man will learn anything at all, unless he 
first learns humility.” This virtue endears us to God and to man. 
It puts a man in his place, and the man who is not in his place where 
he belongs is the veriest misfit, and jolts others and is jolted 
himself. 


“Humility, that low, sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot.” 


All this is true of the preceptor as well as of those over whom 
he has charge. Example goes very far in plucking up conceit. The 
greatest learning has been so frequently associated with a lowly 
opinion of oneself. Pride is the easiest depth for a man to fall into, 
and humility is the hardest virtue to practise. It can never exist 
where irreligion abides. It can never be taught by any system of 
education save that which is the handmaiden of religion and looks 
upon God as the Alpha and Omega of all things. 


XXIV. Respect FoR OTHERS 


There are very few human breasts in which every spark of respect 
for others is extinguished. It is alive even in the mind of the man 
who has lost all respect for himself. It is a sentiment to which 
much of peace and order and happiness in life is due. It is a senti- 
ment which must be developed, because the large issues of life, and 
surely the large issues of education, depend upon it. Whatever con- 
duces to maintaining it contributes in no little degree to the con- 
servation and purification of c:vilization. What is respected will 
not be overthrown or disregarded, and will by its very nature be a 
barrier against any threatening or malign influence. Without it 
education is rather a curse than a blessing. 

It is in bad taste, this finding fault with the times of which we are 
a part, but only when it proceeds from a carping spirit or from 
motives that are unworthy. Still it is not necessarily pessimism, 
or if it be, it is of a kind that spurs on and up. Only the pessimism 
which cries wo! wo! without hope, is dangerous, just as the op- 
timism which says, Well done! indiscriminately, is a foe to be 
struggled against in season and out of season. Censure, after the 
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fashion of a scold, is intolerable, but when it is in the expression of 
sympathy and encouragement then it, too, is to be respected. 

It can not be denied that to-day respect is not the vigorous factor 
that it was, that it is not the prevailing spirit. We may ask, and ask 
in the fear that the reply must be negative, whether the young re- 
spect the old, inferiors their superiors, children their parents, wives 
their husbands, husbands their wives, the multitude their religion, 
the world its God? Here in America the Old World way of re- 
spect, and in the Old World the old-time way of respect, for other 
men and things have undergone strange mutations. Not in the 
fashion of the day did the fathers of the republic interpret those 
watchwords of the race: life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
To-day it is life, any kind of life, and at any cost. To-day it is 
liberty without respect for the liberty of others. To-day it is the 
pursuit of happiness no matter on what road or with what means. 

Respect for ideals is fast waning, and anything that savors of 
lofty aspirations is called quixotic. It is beyond cavil that respect 
conserves, and want of it annihilates, and disrespect covers with 
insult. If a husband respects not his wife she becomes to him as if 
she were no wife. Ifa child has no respect for its parents they are 
to him as if they were not his parents. It is this annihilating force 
which takes the place of vanished respect that is the most regrettable 
feature. The man who has no respect for God has no God; who 
has no respect for religion has no religion. When the world falls 
into this slough it is very low indeed, and no one can tell how soon 
its best institutions will be swamped. 

What is it brings an individual to have no more respect for things 
that are of the greatest moment to himself and to all his fellows— 
no more respect for religion, no more respect for authority, no more 
respect for the obligations which flow from the essential relations 
and conditions of existence? Is he to blame or are others? The 
answer to this can be given only by the one concerned. But let 
he himself be to blame or let others be at fault, his symptoms are 
dangerous and remedies must be applied. 

The causes for the disease are superficial, many and various, but 
close investigation will reduce them to two or three. Some eye 
religion askance because they are not satisfied with its ministers. 
It is a swift process this identifying the minister and the religion, 
but oftentimes sufficient data are not at hand, and it is always 
illogical. Environment plays an active role. The abdication of the 
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principles which sweeten humanity is more contributory than many 
other causes, and there is nothing which leads more swiftly to judg- 
ments against a man’s character than his proclamation that Church 
and God are mythical, medieval and superannuated ideas, and alto- 
gether opposed to that grotesque thing which is called the world’s 
progress. 

Above all, systems of education are censurable in this relation. 
These systems in a general way may be styled Godless ones. They 
have no place for the Creator, save perhaps on the inscriptions over 
their portals. Their very existence is a disclaimer against all moral 
training which they are not permitted, except in the most indirect 
way, even to hint at. It belongs not to their commission, a depar- 
ture from which would involve them in endless difficulties. In how 
many plans of studies, as afforded by the various educational es- 
tablishments which dot the country, is there provided a scheme 
which will inculcate those theories, or rather those really scientific 
principles, without which there is no security against the inroad of 
erroneous views, which sap the mental and moral foundations of 
the land! 

It is this propagation of ideas, so destructive of the first notions 
relative to the nature of the world and of man and of God, which is 
the well spring of this absence of respect for others that in so many 
instances we are called upon to deplore. God is not. Why think 
of Him, why consider Him, why respect Him? God banished as 
a useless idea from the thoughts of peoples, what basis of authority 
is possessed? Forms of government may be legitimized by the con- 
sensus of men, but not government itself, not authority. No one can 
compel obedience save Him who by His creative act has a right to 
our submission. 

There is no guarantee for right government but in the fact that 
all authority is from God. Give unto Cesar what is Cesar’s and 
unto God what is God’s, but Czesar will never receive what is his 
from the one who does not give to God what is His. It is the same 
with parental authority. It is the same wherever we find some in 
command and others subject to that command. It holds for all the 
relations of life. It holds in Church and in state, in the family and 
in the class room. 

Respect for others, in no matter what capacity they may be found, 
will never be manifested unless the principles of morality—of mo- 
rality which is undivorced from religion, of morality which springs 
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from a recognition of divine authority—are upheld. That deference 
which is so necessary will be compulsory only, and might will usurp 
the place of right, and rulers will be tyrants and soldiers minions 
and the people slaves. Nobody has respect for another continuously 
if he respects not himself. Nobody can respect himself who is not 
true to the truth that is in him, especially to that ineffaceable truth 
which asserts the divinity of his origin and morally brings him to 
his knees before his Maker and fills his heart with the deference 
that is due to every rational creature coming from the hands of the 
Almighty and according to the degree in which circumstances con- 
trolled by an infinite Providence has legitimately placed him. This 
is so simple and so elementary, but when fundamental ideas are fast 
vanishing and come to so many as a new unheard something, then 
is it time to cry halt, and remind pedagogy of its paramount re- 
sponsibility. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Pius X. 

I. Exhortation to the clergy, urging all priestly virtues, 
especially zeal and sanctity. 

II. Letter to the Bishops of Lombardy, praising their 
devotion and obedience to the Holy See. 

III. Ratification of the decision of the Congregation of 
Rites, declaring incongruous the crowning of the images 
of the Divine Heart of Jesus; permitting the placing of 
crowns, for devotion sake, at the feet of the statue of the 
Sacred Heart ; approval of the custom of setting aside days 
of reparation, and granting a plenary indulgence to all 
who observe these days, upon the usual conditions. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

I. The Feast of the Seven Dolors celebrated on the 
third Sunday of September has been raised to a double of 
the second class. Heretofore it was only a double major. 

II. Changes to be made in the Roman Martyrology: 

Tertio Idus Februarii (11 Februarii)—Lapurdi in 
Gallia, Apparitio Beatae Mariae Virginis Immaculatae. 

Pridie Indus Februarii (12 Februarii)—In Etruria, 
apud montem Senarium, Sanctorum septem Fundatorum 
Ordinis Servorum Beatae Mariae Virginis, qui post asper- 
rimum vitae genus, meritis et prodigiis clari, pretiosam in 
Domino mortem obierunt. Quos autem in vita unus verae 
fraternitatis spiritus sociavit et indivisa post obitum populi 
veneratio prosecuta est, Leo decimus tertius una pariter 
Sanctorum fastis accensuit. 




















CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


SOME POINTS REGARDING THE NEW MARRIAGE 
LEGISLATION 


Rev. AND Dear Sir.—Will you kindly give me some information 
on a few points concerning the new marriage legislation, Ne temere, 
August 2, 1907. 

1. I have heard it maintained that in the Archdiocese of New 
York any pastor or his assistants may marry validly any place within 
the limits of the diocese, although they marry licitly only within the 
limits of their own parish. Do you know if this is the case? 

2. Is it not sufficient for vera sponsalia, under the new legislation, 
that the written document or betrothal be signed by both parties in 
the presence of the ordinary or the parish priest, though the parties 
to the contract do not sign in the presence of one another? This is 
all that is required for other contracts in writing, and it would seem 
to be sufficient for a betrothal. 

3. Do Catholics who, under the new marriage legislation, contract 
or attempt to contract marriage before a non-Catholic minister of 
religion, incur excommunication as formerly? The reason I ask is 
that since the excommunication was intended to deter Catholics 
from approaching a non-Catholic minister of worship, and that now 
a greater penalty being provided to deter them from such a cere- 
mony, namely the invalidity of such unions, it seems to me that the 
lesser penalty, 7. ¢., the excommunication, serving little or no pur- 
pose at present, would become inoperative. For if the nullity of 
their marriage, when contracted before a non-Catholic minister of 
the Gospel, will not deter Catholics from such a ceremony, certainly 
dread of the excommunication incurred by such conduct will have 
no influence with them. 

Answer.—t. It is evidently incorrect to say that a priest, having 
faculties in the diocese where he resides, may marry validly any 
place within the limits of the diocese to which he belongs. The text, 
of the decree Ne temere, of the Congregation of the Council, August 
2, 1907, states explicitly that “the parish priest and the ordinary of 
the place assist VALIDLY at a marriage only within the limits of 
their territory; within which they assist validly at marriages not 
only of their own subjects but also of those not subject to them” 
(“Ne temere,” IV, 11). 
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Now while the territory of the ordinary is the whole diocese, and 
he assists validly at the marriages within the limits of the diocese, 
the territory of the pastor is his parish, and therefore only within the 
limits of his parish does he assist validly at marriages. As regards 
the Archdiocese of New York, and the same will hold good for the 
other dioceses of the United States, it is expressly stated in the letter 
of the Archbishop, March 2, 1908, to-all the priests of the arch- 
diocese, on this matter that “as far as this diocese is affected in the 
matter of validity, every priest of this diocese, having faculties, can 
validly assist at marriages, within the limits of his own parish, and 
can marry validly, within the limits of his own parish, not only his 
own parishioners, but also people from other parishes and other 
dioceses, provided there be no diriment impediment. A marriage 
performed by a priest (without being duly delegated) outside the 
limits of his own parish is null and void” (cf. Letter of Archbp. 
Farley, March 2, 1908, p. 6). As far as it has been possible to 
consult the pastoral letters of the other Bishops of the United States 
on this new legislation, they all lay down the same rules for the 
guidance of their clergy, namely, that within the limits of their re- 
spective parishes, the pastors assist validly at all marriages, but 
outside the limits of their parishes they can not assist VALIDLY, un- 
less delegated by the ordinary or by the parish priest of the district 
where the marriage takes place. Whatever may be said concerning 
the intention of the ordinaries of dioceses to extend the jurisdiction 
of parish priests in the matter of marriages to the whole diocese, it 
is evident from the printed letter of the Archbishop of New York 
that such is not his intention. In any case it would require very 
exceptional circumstances to justify a Bishop in extending the 
jurisdiction of his priests in the matter of marriages to the whole 
diocese, since it is the intention of the Congregation of the Council, 
by whose authority the new legislation was enacted, to limit the 
parish priest’s jurisdiction over marriage to the limits of his own 
parish. This appears from a casual perusal of the text of the 
decree Ne temere itself, or of the commentaries on it issued by the 
canonists here and abroad. 

2. As regards the manner of signing the written sponsalia, the 
Congregation of the Council has recently issued instructions that the 
written agreement must be signed by both parties to it and by the 
parish priest, or the ordinary of the diocese, or in the absence of 
the parish priest or of the ordinary, then by two witnesses, in the 
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presence of all the parties required by the new law to sign it. It 
is not necessary that the document be drawn up in the presence of 
the parties signing it, but it is necessary for its validity that it be 
signed by the contracting parties in the presence of one another and 
of the parish priest or the ordinary of the diocese, who shall also 
sign it, then and there, in the presence of the contracting parties. 
It would not suffice, for instance, if the man signed it in the presence 
of his parish priest, and then sent it to the woman to be signed by 
her, together with the parish priest, in the presence of one another. 
The written document must be signed by both parties to it in 
the presence of one another and in the presence of the parish 
priest, who shall then sign it in the presence of the two con- 
tracting parties. It is of paramount importance that these formali- 
ties be observed, otherwise the document will be null and void. It 
is also required by the new legislation that the document contain the 
date on which it was signed, that is to say the day, the month and the 
year. If such date is omitted, the omission will invalidate the 
sponsalia. As all this is positive legislation, one may not conclude 
that because certain formalities are not required for contracts in 
general, therefore they are not required for the validity of a very 
special contract like sponsalia. In this respect sponsalia or the writ- 
ten agreement to marry resembles a last will and testament, in the 
way it must be signed, in order to be valid. 

The law in most of the States requires that a last will and testa- 
ment, in order to be valid, must be signed by the testator in the 
presence of two witnesses, who shall then sign it also, in the presence 
of one another and of the testator. It must also bear the date of 
the day, month and year. If these formalities are not observed, the 
testament will not stand in court. The same is true of the written 
betrothal or sponsalia. Every one required by the new law to sign 
the sponsalia must sign in the presence of every one else so signing. 
The purpose of the law is to prevent fraud and deception as well as 
misunderstandings and legal complications. 

3. Do Catholics still incur excommunication who are married by a 
non-Catholic minister of religion? 

Yes, Catholics so marrying incur excommunication. The excom- 
munication attaching to such marriages has not been removed by 
the new legislation. In this connection it may be well to recall that 
the excommunication incurred by Catholics in the United States 
who marry before a Protestant minister, is a twofold one, papal and 
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episcopal. The papal excommunication is contained in the Bull of 
Pius IX (Apostolicae Sedis), and runs as follows: 

“Omnes a christiana fide apostatos et omnes ac singulos haereticos, 
quocunque nomine censeantur, et cujuscunque sectae existant, eisque 
credentes eorumque receptores, fautores ac generaliter quoslibet 
corum defensores.” 

The Holy Office has repeatedly affirmed that those who contract 
or attempt to contract marriage before a non-Catholic minister of 
religion incur this excommunication (S. Officium, August 28, 1888; 
May I1, 1892). It is pretty well understood that the reason why 
Catholics, marrying before a Protestant minister, incur this ex- 
communication, is that by so doing they profess themselves, in foro 
externo, believers in heresy. For by consenting to receive the 
Sacraments from an heretical minister of the Gospel according to an 
heretical rite, they implicitly profess their belief in heresy and are 
therefore excommunicated. Now this papal excommunication is 
still in full force, notwithstanding the new marriage laws, and is 
incurred the same as formerly. As ignorance of its existence ex- 
empts from incurring it, and moreover, since faculties to dispense 
from it are granted to all confessors in this country, it need not 
cause embarrassment. 

The other excommunication, incurred by Catholics marrying be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister of religion, is episcopal, provided by the 
Bishops of the third plenary Council of Baltimore. Neither has this 
excommunication been revoked by the new marriage legislation. 
Nor does ignorance of its existence excuse from incurring it. The 
power to remove this latter excommunication is reserved to the 
Bishops or ordinaries and must be received from them by the con- 
fessor wishing to absolve from it, each time that he desires so to 
absolve. All Catholics, therefore, in the United States who go be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister of religion to be married, are now, as 
formerly, excommunicated and reserved to the ordinary. The pur- 
pose of the excommunication is to punish Catholics by cutting them 
off from the communion of the faithful, for aiding and abetting 
heresy. This purpose is served under the new legislation just as 
much as under the former laws, and there remains the same reason 
now as formerly, for punishing those who betray their faith by pro- 
fessing heresy and engaging in a false worship. Under the new 
legislation Catholics who marry before a civil magistrate are no more 
validly married than if they had been married by a non-Catholic 
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minister of religion. But marrying before a civil magistrate is not 
a communicatio in divinis, nor is it an implicit profession of heresy, 
not even in foro externo; and therefore the Church has not judged 
it necessary to punish it by excommunicating the guilty parties. 
Hence in the whole matter of incurring excommunication by marry- 
ing before a non-Catholic minister of the Gospel, the present disci- 
pline is identical with the discipline that prevailed before Easter, 


1908. 














